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To him who is Christ’s there is no need to search 











for the “ evidences of Christianity,” because he is his 
own best evidence. Good works done for Christ’s 
sake are quite as muth the evidence of Christ’s work 
in the world to him who does them as they can be 
to the outside world. 


What do we mean by giving ourselves to Christ ? 
Exactly what we mean by giving ourselves to any- 
thing else. If we were to think of the terms which 
we use in the religious life as in their ordinary ac- 





ceptation, we should have less difficulty in accepting | 
them, and in living up tothem. One who gives him- | 
self to study, to money-making, to pleasure-seeking, to | 
anything or anybody, in fact, simply throws all the 
powers of his thought, his speech, his bodily action, 
in the direction of that to which he gives himself. 
His will leads in focusing all his powers toward one 
end. This seems simple enough. There is no mys- 
tery about so giving one’s self to Christ, any more | 
than about giving one’s self to any intellectual or | 


physical pursuit of life. Manifestly, surrendering 
one’s se/f to Christ means more than a mere verbal 
assent to any creed or doctrine, even though it in- 
volves that also. 


To eomhine justice and love is not the easiest of 
duties. Justice takes so often the shape of vindictive- 
ness that we easily fall into the notion that any state 
of mind is permissible toward wrong-doers. In a truer 
view, we are allowed to insist on strict justice only on 
the ground that we are put in trust with our relations 


| to our fellow-men, and that when we give way to their 
selfishness or their lawlessness we are not yielding for 


ourselves only, but surrendering the rights of others. 


, A true Christian will no more use the law unlawfully 


as the vent for personal enmity, than a true soldier 


| will go into action with a heart-hatred of the soldiers 


who are arrayed against him. Each will yield 
obedience to the command of an authority which has 
the right to his obedtence: the soldier to the nation, 
which calls upon him to defend it; the Christian to 
the God who is the author of social order and of 
punitive law. 


The Bible is one Book, but it is a Book of books. 
It has many parts to it, each of them presenting its 
own phase of that truth which is common to them 
all. In the study of this Book, it is the plan of the 
International lessons to pass from one portion to 
another in such a way as to secure the clearest view 
of all the parts. And now, according to this plan, 
the lessons change, at the close of the first half of the 
year, from the Old Testament to the New,—from the 


* | historical records of the chosen people of God to 


the inspired story of the Son of God. The lesson- 
help writers in these pages remain the same through- 
out the year, with the exception of a change from 
Professor William Henry Green of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary to President Timothy Dwight of Yale 
University, as the writer of the Critical Notes; the 
one being eminent in the domain of Old Testament 
scholarship, as the other is in the domain of the New. 
Many city Sunday-schools will, unfortunately, lose 
the earlier lessons in the fourth Gospel by an un- 
necessary vacation; but their places will be more 
than made good by the larger number of country 
Sunday-schools which had their unnecessary vaca- 
tion in the winter. 


Now is the time when so many are sure that a 
‘change is a good thing for the body and the mind, 
and when the question comes as to the best way of 
securing that change. Many a person who has made 
pleasure-seeking in the city the chief pursuit of the 
hour for eight or nine months, thinks that there will 
be a gain in the change that comes through living 
for pleasure at the sea-side or in the mountains for a 
series of weeks, Many another person who has done 
half work during most of the year, in the country or 
by the shore, wants to try the effect of doing nothing 
in some other place, for the rest of the year. The 


| hardest workers of all have found their change by a 
fair amount of sleep in every twenty-four hours, and 


one rest-day in every seven. They will experience 
the benefits of such change as this all the year 
through, without the necessity of going away from 
home to find it. At least four-fifths of the hardest 


workers by head or hand will stick at their work 
throughout the summer, and be fresher for that work 
im the autumn than if they had left it for a season. 
Of those who go away for a change, some will be 
benefited, and more will suffer harm; and of those 
who remain, some would be profited by a vacation, 
and others would be the losers. A change is not in 
itself either good or bad ; it is good or bad according 
to circumstances, If a man is living to a high pur- 
pose, and is doing well in his present course, a change 
on his part is undesirable. But if a ‘man is living 
for himself, and makes pleasure an end of existence, 
a change would be good for him ; the sooner he makes 
it, the better. 





“ THE GOSPEL OF THE HEART OF CHRIST.” 


~ This is the name which Dr. Edmund H. Sears has 
given to the fourth Gospel. It expresses exactly 
what every unprejudiced reader who has spiritual 
insight into great truths must feel of the Gospel of 
John. As Schleiermacher says, it is the Gospel 
which authenticates itself to the inner perception as 
the truest portrait of Christ, the most credible expla- 
nation of the unparalleled influence exerted by Jesus 
of Nazareth over not only the outer course of the 
world’s history, but the inner life of the most saintly 
and the purest of our race. It is sometimes con- 
trasted with the synoptic Gospels, as more profound 
and lesssimple. But it is, as Frederick Maurice says, 
that which clears up what else in them would have 
been inexplicable puzzles. Our Lord’s own sayings 
as to his person and his place in the divine economy, 
as they give them, seem nothing but flat self-contra- 
dictions. It is John’s disclosure of him as the ever- 
lasting Word, the eternal Son, divesting himself of 
his glory to dwell with men, which supplies the miss- 
ing clew. It is his revelation of the only begotten 
Son living in the eternal filial relation, which is else- 
where implied, but here distinctly revealed. 

John was but a lad when the events of the Gospel 
occurred. He had not yet made up his theory of 
life when he came under the influence of Christ.- His 
memory was not yet crowded with small matters 
when he began to hear the greatest of sayings; so 
he was more receptive and more retentive than the 
others,—than Matthew, than Peter who told the 
story to Mark, tham the host of eye-witnesses from 
whom Luke gathered his facts. They got hold most 
easily of those sayings of Christ which stood in least 
contradiction to their preconceived notions. He, 
living in the inmost circle of the disciples, received 
and treasured in his heart the deepest and most mys- 
tic sayings of the great Teacher. He especially pre- 
sents those which depict Christ as standing in the 
closest relation to the spiritual life of men, as the 
giver and the immediate sustainer of that life. 

It is this that has made his book especially dear to 
Christian mystics, to whom Christianity is an imme- 
diate fellowship with Christ in the spiritual “ process 
of his life,” and the direct enlightenment of his 
Spirit. One of their great texts is in this first 
chapter, where Christ is said to be “the true light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the world.” 
Their thought here is coincident with the view of 





“the essential Christ” which Mr. Joseph Cook pre- 
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sented in antithesis tothe Andqger theory of a pro- 
bation prolonged beyond death. He, like them, re- 
gards Christ as present in the world, not only in his 
incarnation and his church, but as presented with 
illuminating and saving power to the consciences of 
all the race of men. In their view, also, the term “in 
the bosom of the Father” is not an incommunicable 
thing. The two positions a man may occupy is to be 
in God’s hand or in his bosom. The former belongs 
to all men, as the subjects of divine Providence; the 
latter is the privilege of those who have got out of 
the shadows and the half-lights into the full day of 
the gospel,—who are “ no longer servants, but friends ” 
(John 15:15). This last text was-the very watch- 
word of the “Friends of God” in the middle ages, 
and has been a favorite with mystics ever since. 

The opening words of the Gospel, as President 
Dwight says, are peculiar and striking. They stand 
in the closest relation to the leading purpose of the 
Gospel. Mark, the earliest evangelist, begins the 
story with the baptism of Christ by John, and pro- 
ceeds to describe his ministry. Matthew, writing of 
Christ as the Messiah, traces his genealogy back to 
Abraham, the founder of the Jewish nation. Luke, 
depicting him. in his world-wide relations to men, 
traces it back to Adam. John, as disclosing the 
divine origin and nature of Christ, passes by all 
human ancestry, and derives Christ directly from 
God: “The Word was with God, and God was the 
Word.” It has often been remarked that John had 
. the opening verse of Genesis in his mind. Chrysos- 
tom well expresses the grandeur of this opening by 
the comment, “ Hear how he thunders !”—a reference 
to John’s title as Boanerges, “a son of thunder” 
(Mark 3 : 17). 

In his relation to the other Gospels, John evidently 
takes the place of a supplementer, especially up to 
the account of the Last Supper; and even after that. 
Of the three years of our Lord’s ministry before that 
time, he describes in all only twenty-five days, giving 
us almost always what the rest have passed over. In 
a few places he gives facts which cast light on the 
others. Thus he tells us where was the village in 
which Lazarus and his sisters lived, and of the mira- 
cle wrought on Lazarus,—points passed over in the 
other Gospels, probably lest Jewish enmity should 
be directed toward this. Christian household, He 
tells us less of what happened in Galilee, and more 
of what our Lord did and said in the national capital. 
Hence this has been called “the Jerusalem Gospel.” 
In the matter of the chronology of the Last Supper, 
it is hard to bring his statements into exact accord 
with those of the older Gospels. But Dr. Wilibald 
Beyschlag has shown that John’s account is the clear- 
est and exactest of aay, and that the others are to be 
understood in the light of it. 

Some difficulty has arisen from a comparison of the 
fourth Gospel with the Revelation, in the matter of 
difference in style. The Greek of the Revelation is 
Hebraic to the last degree, breaking through the pro- 
prieties of the grammar to get at a form of utterance 
like that of Ezekiel and Zechariah, who were John’s 
favorites among the prophets. That of the Gospel 
and the Epistles is always correct and even. Can 
the same man have written both? And as the Apostle 
John certainly wrote the Revelation, may not some 
other John have written the Gospel? So the nega- 
tive critics have pleaded. But Dr. E. H. Sears very 
happily suggests that the Revelation was written in 
a state of mental exaltation, very different from that 
in which the others were written. Into such @ state 
the dying sometimes pass, and one mark of it is that 
they always return to the speech of their childhood. 
A Seotchman who has not used his national dialect 
for twenty or thirty years, will go back to it in the 
dying-hour. 
John learned in his boyhood in Galilee. In the Gos- 
pel and Epistles we have what -he acquired in his 
mature years, in his ministry at Ephesus and else- 
where. Another point of contrast between the as- 
sumed state of mental exaltation and ordinary mental 


So in the Revelation we have the Greek | 





conditions, is that thoughts and facts of the latter 
reproduce themselves as visions in the former. So 
in this Gospel only we have Christ presented as “ the 
Lamb of God.” In the visions of the Revelation, 
Christ is mentioned as the Lamb twenty-eight times. 
Only the fourth Gospel mentions the piercing of 
Christ’s side by the Roman spear, and in the First 
Epistle (1 John 5 : 6, 8) there is a refefence to the 
same occurrence. So in the Revelation (Rev. 1:7), 
and nowhere else in the New Testament, we have a 
graphic reference to the piercing. Other references 
might be pointed out, which show that the John of 
Patmos is the John of Ephesus, who wrote the last 
Gospel and the last Epistles to the churches. 

There is no other part’ of the New Testament which 
so naturally suggests a devotional use as John’s Gos- 
pel. Coleridge says the best preparation for the Lord’s 
Supper is to read this Gospel on one’s knees, It deals 
with great truths as the Psalms do,—in the simple 
speech of a man who is beholding God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


What strange ideas of the place and part of the Bible 
as a means Of religious instruction seem to prevail in 
many a Christian mind! It would ‘appear that some 
good persons actually count every sentence of the Bible 
as an affirmation of truth, to be accepted as a declara- 
tion from God as a means of guidance in the right way ; 
and this in spite of the fact that the Bible narrative 
itself shows many of these statements. to be statements 
of falsehood, and not of truth. In a regent editorial, in 
these pages, it was said: “ The writer of this paragraph 
heard one of the more prominent lay. teachers of the 
Bible in the United States, of & few years ago, cite the 
words of Satan as a proof-text in‘support of a truth he 
was emphasizing. And many a clergyman uses, in his 
sermons, the words of one of the friends of Job as though 
they were of equal weight with those of one of the apos- 
tles.” Thereupon a Pennsylvania teacher is moved to 
ask : 

If “all Scripture is given by inspiration,” why does not God 
speak to us through Job’s friends as well.as by the apostles? 

An inspired narrative may have, its special value in 
showing us what is false as well as what is true. In 
such a case the responsibility rests on the reader to 
distinguish between the inspired record of untruths 
spoken by those who were at fault, and the inspired 
record of truths spoken by those who were right-minded 
toward God, Thus it is said, in the Book of Job, that 
Satan declared, “ All that a man hath will he give for 
his life;” but the narrative of that book shows that this 
statement of Satan was proved to be a falsehvod. So, 
again, it is said (Job 42: 7, 8): “The Lord said to Eli- 
phaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee, and 
against thy two friends: for ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as my servant Job hath. Now, there- 
fore, take unto you seven bullocks and seven rams, and 
go to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt 
offering; and my servant Job shall pray for you; for 
him will I accept, that I deal not with you after. your 
folly; for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is 
right, as my servant Job hath.” Is it not clear that the 
inspired text shows us that the words of the three friends 
of Job are on a very different plane from those of the 
apostles? And is it not our obvious duty to know 
whether a declaration of the inspired text is given us in 
order to show a truth, or in order to show an error? 
Who would dare quote the words of Rabshakeh in bold 
denial. of the Lord’s power to save his people (2 Kings 
18,: 28-35) as inspired words of truth, simply because they 
appear as falsehoods in an inspired record of history? 





Giving is-giving, and trading is trading; but the two 
things seem to be strangely confounded ‘in the religious 
world. And here it is that church fairs and church 
bazaars and church concerts, and other modes of trading, 
are so often spoken of as if they involved or included the 
element of giving. If, indeed, a person wants to secure 
money in order to give it away, it is perfectly proper for 
him to enter into any legitimate mode of trading as a 
means of getting money, regardless of the use he is to 
make of that money when he has obtained it. He can 
sell coal, or potatoes, or soap, or dry-goods, to such cus- 
tomers as he can secure, and at such prices as he can 
get; and whatever profit he makes on his sales he can 
give away as he deems best; but in such a case the 
trading and the giving are two distinct operations, and 





ought not to be looked at as belonging together. Yet 
how often one person asks andther to buy a doll, or a 
dish of ice-cream, or a fancy quilt, or a concert ticket, as 
a means of getting and doing good! The effect of this’ 
mode of double dealing is clearly injurious to the com- 
munity; for it confuses important moral distinctions, 
and whatever pecuniary gain comes from it is more than 
canceled by the moral loss. This is a truth that might 
profitably be borne in mind by Christian workers gene- 
rally, as well as by a young girl of earnest spirit who 
writes from Ohio for counsel in this realm of practical 
religious effort, after this sort : 

I have been appointed, by the Young People’s Society ot 
Christian Endeavor of our church, to write for information as 
to the best way or ways to raise money to buy a piano for the 
lecture-room of the church. Sociables are not a success in this 
town, and we are at a loss to find a way to obtain money for a 
piano, At the same time we are anxious to have one, for we 
need it very badly. Of course, the members of our Sabbatb- 
school are interested as much as the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor is; for they will use it too, if we get it, 
Now I hope you will answer soon, for we are anxious. 

A very simple way of raising money in such a case, is 
for all who are interested to give what they can afford to 
give, and then to get others also to give. If, indeed, 
there is not enough available money in. the community 
for the purchase of a needed piano, no peddling of dolis 
and ice-cream, or selling of concert tickets, would secure 
the requisite sum; but if the difficulty be only in the 
lack of a spirit of giving, then it would be better for all 
concerned that the spirit of giving, rather than the trading 
spirit, should be cultivated there, It is better to be with- 
out a piano than to gain a piano at the risk of lowering 
the moral tone of the community by fostering the feel- 
ing that a man can eat four saucers of ice-cream on a hot 
night, and charge a large percentage of the outlay to his 
charity account. The best way to get money for the 
Lord’s cause is to get it both honestly and directly. 








FOLLOWING ON TO KNOW THE LORD. 
BY PRESIDENT J, E, RANKIN, LL.D. 


Following on to know the Lord, 
Feeding on his precious word ; 
Heights and depths are not for me, 
Only love’s simplicity, ‘ ' 


Not for me are eagle’s wings, 
Vision not of God’s high things, 
Only this communion sweet, 

As I sit at Jesus’ feet. 


Byways, hedges, still I seek, 

Of the lowly and the meek, 

Where I have not doubt or fear, 

And the Lord himself draws near. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.p., LL.D. 


The fourth Gospel is obviously the most divine of 
them all, and yet at the same time in some respects the 
most human. Or rather, while bringing out so strongly 
our Lord’s divinity, it also exhibits his humanity in 
some ways that are unequaled even in the gospel accord- 
ing to Mark. It is occupied chiefly with great dis- 
courses, and yet contains some of the most beautiful 
narratives to be found in the whole Bible. To the 
story of the first disciples who attached themselves to 
Jesus, in chapter 1, and of the wedding at Cana, in 
chapter 2, add the story of our Lord’s conversation with 
the woman at Jacob’s well, in chapter 4. Then take the 


‘vivid and tender narrative of the faising of Lazarus in 


chapter 11, and of the last scene beside the lake of Gali- 
lee in chapter 21, and how can any one fail to acknow]l- 
edge that this book is unsurpassed, and scarcely equaled, 
among the Gospels, in bringing close home to us the 
actual presence, the very countenan¢e and speech, of the 
loving Saviour. . It is well to insist upon this fact when 
entering upon a study of the fourth Gospel with a class 
of young people, as it will incline them toa more patient 
study of those profound discourses by which this Gospel 
is chiefly marked. 

It should also be noticed that this Gospel alone in- 
f~rms us concerning our Lord’s early labors in Judea, 
which seem to have occupied a considerable time, and 
which serve to account for the numerous disciples in that 
part of the country who subsequently appear in this and 
the other Gospels, It is also this Gospel that indicates 
for us the duration of our Lord’s public ministry. If we 
had only the other three Gospels, we should not be able- 
to prove conclusively that his ministry occupied more 
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than one year. But John certainly mentions three pass- 
overs during his public ministry, and probably a fourth 
in John 5:1; and so we know that his ministry otcu- 
pied more than two years, and probably more than three. 
One who studies the discourses of this Gospel must 
cultivate spiritual sympathies, and must be willing to 
bestow some patient reflection. The style is by no 
means wanting in clearness, but the subjects are often 
profound, and require a certain true and living interest 
in spiritual things. It is not strange, however sad, that 
a writer like Renan should speak slightingly of ‘these 
discourses. He can take a certain sentimental interest 
in the external facts of our Lord’s life, and in some traits 
of his character, but he shows no love of deep spiritual 
truth. In like manner Taine speaks slightingly of Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and thinks that the seriousness of 
English literature is due to English‘fogs. Therefore let 
the teacher make special effort at devout and penetrating 
reflection upon these blessed discourses, and earnestly 
strive to exhibit their teachings in such ways as will 
awaken similar feelings in the minds of pupils. Do not 
tell the class that the next lesson will be very hard, and, 
if they do not take care, they will fail to understand it; 
bat tell them that, if they will notice carefully, it will 
give them some precious views of our Lord’s most de- 
lightful teachings, and then strive earnestly, when they 
come to recite, to help them in perceiving these truths, 
and appreciating their interest and their value to us all. 
In various portions of this Gospel, as in the writings 
of Paul and elsewhere, weneed to make the distinction, 
above hinted at, between obscurity of style and depth of 
subject. People not infrequently say of some passage 
that it is obscure, and they cannot see the meaning, when 
the difficulty lies in the essential nature of the topic 
treated. Thus, in the opening sentences of the fourth 
Gospel, we meet subjects of which, from their very 
nature, we can know but little; yet, if we are willing to 
accept the inspired writer's statement, there is no dif- 
ficulty at all in perceiving what he wishes to tell us. So 
then do not raise questions that lie beneath or beyond 
Scripture statements, but simply try to bring out just 
what those statements convey, and stop at that. Many 
minds incline to fly off in contemplating such a passage, 
and go to discussing some related topic, or to raising 
questions about the subject involved which really have 
nothing to do with the teaching here presented, The 
wise student and teacher must seek to hold his own 
mind and that of his pupils to a quies and steady con- 
sideration of what the passage presents. And then, if 
we can only all of us be willing to let the Bible every- 
where mean just what it wants to mean, beginning where 
the passage begins with the subject, following just where 
the passage leads, and stopping where it stops, and de- 
siring above all things to receive its teachings into an 
humble and loving heart, and carry them into an earnest 
and useful life, we may hope that, by God’s blessing, we 
shall never study nor teach in vain, 


Louisville, Ky. 





THE ENGLISH LABYRINTH. 
% BY JOHN STORER COBB, 


The resemblance which human beings bear to sheep 
is, at least in one respect, very striking. By drovers, it 


is a well-recognized principle, that, in whatever path they: 


wish their animals to travel, they have only to induce 
one to make a start, and the whole work is done. All 
the rest will abandon whatever will they have, and fol- 
low. So it ig with humanity. With the majority of 
mankind the great business of life is to gain proficiency 
in masquerading in that noblegame, “ Follow the Leader.” 
Instances meet us on every hand. Any observing person 
who has been the occupant of a street-car when a “ block” 
has occurred upon the road, will have noticed the inde- 
cision depicted upon the faces of his fellow-travelers, 
every one of whom sits staring vacantly at his neighbor, 
as though he hoped thereby to discover the cause and 
the consequence of the delay, until at length one, more 
vigorous than the rest, makes up his mind that remain- 
ing where he is will not bring him to the end of his 
journey. He makes a start, determined to alight and 
walk the remainder of his way, and in two minutes the 
car isempty. So one who chances to come upon the 
outskirts of a crowd may soon ascertain that the greater 
part thereof knows not wherefore the assemblage has 
gathered. Every one, upon arriving, stands still and 
stares at the others, because they are found in a similar 
position and engaged in a like occupation. 

So it is all through life. If one will only be bold 
enough to lead, one will find plenty ready to follo®. 
Cause and consequence are very inconsiderable factors 


in determining the act. They may be known or un- 
known. If known, their characters are not investigated. 
Whether they are absurd or sensible, hurtful or bene- 
ficial, is not a matter of inquiry. The “spelling-match” 
mania which afflicted our land a few years since, and 
seems now to threaten a relapse, is a good manifestation 
of this truth. The mischievous tendencies of the prac- 
tice are not thought of, though the absurdity of the 
exhibitions seems to strike the minds even of their most 
ardent defenders. The utmost that has been said in 
their favor is that they are harmless. But they are not 
harmless; the injury that they do is great. They de- 
moralize those engaged in them, and tend to perpetuate 
a vicious system of conducting orthographical studies. 
An impetus is given to the practice of oral spelling in 
our schools, than which nothing in the worst arranged 
curriculum is more wastefl of precious time or more 
ruinous of the object for which it was contrived. Spell- 
ing, as it exists in English, is a practice which, except 
in a few instances, can be learned through the medium 
of the eye only. The ear is of no assistance, inasmuch as 
it is words only that are presented to the eye that are 
required to be spelled. I have known boys and girls 
who could spell correctly nearly every word in the com- 
pilations given them to learn at school, and yet could 
not write a letter of a dozen lines without almost as 
many mistakes in their formation of the words. 

From the method of teaching spelling, the mind, by a 
natural transition, is led to contemplate the system (so 
called) of orthography itself, That the spelling now in use 
is unsatisfactory, unsystematic, illogical, and indeed un- 
learnable, is admitted by the most accomplished philolo- 
gists both of this country and of England. It is a maze, 
to the center of which, perhaps, there has not yet lived 
one person, male or female, who could, without continued 
assistance, find his way. Under the best auspices, it is 
next to impossible for any one, even the best endowed; 
to write an essay without having a doubt about the spell- 
ing of some word which he has occasion to use. 

I once knew an Oxford graduate who could write an 
eesay in faultless Greek or Latin, but could not compose 
an English letter without almost as many orthographical 
mistakes as there were lines in the epistle. The follow- 
ing letter from the Duchess of Norfolk to Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, is a curious instance of the monstrous anamolies 
of our orthography in the infancy of our literature : ‘My 
ffray gode lords. her I sand you in tokyn hoff neweyer a 
lagsse hoff Setyl set in Sellfer gyld I pray you tak hit 
(in) wort An hy wer habel het showlde be bater I woll 
hit war wortam crone.” This, modernized, reads thus: 
“ My very good lord: Here I send you, in token of the 
New Year, a glass of Setyll set in silver gilt; I pray you 
take it (in) worth. If I were able, it should be better. 
I would it were worth a thousand crowns.” 

Of course, a great improvement has taken place since 
that time, when there was no established method of 
writing scarcely one word in the language, and hardly 
any one spelled his own name twice successively in the 
same way. The word “sovereign,” written by Queen 


_| Elizabeth, has been met with in eight different forms. 


She is said to have had at her command eight languages, 
and yet in the spelling of her own WAS constantly at a 
loss. The signature of the Earl of Leicester is found 
spelled in eight different ways; that of Villiers, in four- 
teen; and the illustrious name of Percy, in no less than 
fifteen, written by leading members of the great family 
themselves. But great as has been the improvement, 
the work of systematizing has not yet been carried nearly 
far enough, and the evils and inconsistencies which 
remain are many and serious, 

The amount of time lost at school in an endeavor to fix 
upon the memories of pupils the arbitrary arrangement 
of letters which do not go to represent the desired sound 
is seriously great, and unjustifiable barriers are placed in 
the path which foreigners have to travel in gaining an 
acquaintance with our language. The latter of itself 
constitutes a sufficient reason for demanding a change, 
particularly in the United States, where all the nations 
of the earth convene, and, from heterogeneous elements, 
form a homogeneous people, a united family, whose 
various members have a right to demand the removal of 
all obstacles which impede their progress. 

The work of reducing our orthography to a system is 
serious and important. It. must not be commenced 
without care and deliberation. The difficulties, both in- 
trinsic and extrinsic, which will have to be overcome, 
are stupendous, We have a mighty host of compositors, 
who, by long usage, have become so familiar with the 
present method that they are wedded to it, and cling to 





it with a tenacity that will require a mighty force to 
overcome. These inmates of the printing-office, indeed, 








claim the prerogatives of royalty in dealing with our 
orthography, and lustily will they fight for the preserva- 
tion of their kingdom, Next will be met the opposition 
of the teachers. Inch by inch these will dispute the 
ground as the attempt is made to wrest its possession 
from their grasp. And others, who, by the work of years, 
and by old associations, have become familiar with the 
printed or the written page in its present form, will 
strive against any change in its appearance. The very 
labor which they have undergone acts as an incentive to 
their opposition; they do not take kindly to the idea that 
all this will be rendered useless, nor do they feel any 
disposition to repeat the process. But that which is bad 
must be removed, however great may be the inertia to be 
overcome in accomplishing the object. 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan describes the present aystem | as “a 
labyrinth, an absurdity, and a disgrace to our age and 
nation,” while Professor Max Muller calls it ‘“ unhistori- 
cal, unsystematic, and unintelligible.’ There is no 
doubt that it is responsible for the existing mischievous 
tendency to corruption in the pronunciation of our Jan- 
guage. But, besides this important view of the question, 
it must be looked at a little more. closely from the utili- 
tarian point of observation, 

The amount of time, money, and energy that is wasted 
in an endeavor to master the various absurd combinations 
of letters intended to represent certain sounds, or the 
diversified and ridiculous sounds given to one particular 
combination of certain letters, is something whose very 
contemplation is appalling. Many attempts to rectify 
these incongruities have been made, and the work is still 
proceeding. These attempts are not confined to modern 
times, for in 1569 was publishéd, in England, a book 
called “An orthographie, conteyning the due order and 
reason howe to write or painte thimage of mannes voice, 
most like to the life or nature.” This was followed, in 
1580, by Bullokar’s “ Booke at large for the Amende- 
ment of Orthographie for English speech;” and early in 
the following century Charles Butler published “The 
English Grammar, or the Institution of Letters, Sylla- 
bles, and words in the English Tongue.” Isaac Pitman, 
Alexander John Ellis, and Dr. Leigh, are among the 
foremost of the workers in our own time; and, whatever 
may be thought of the value of the methods which they * 
propose, it must be admitted that they have devoted 
themselves to a useful cause. It is difficult to make a 
reliable estimate of the serious losses the present system 
(or, rather, un-system) entails on every one who uses the 
English language. Elihu Burritt once made such a 
computation; and he came to the conclusion that, in the 
British islands alone, the waste of pens, ink, paper, type- 
setting, and printing, occasioned by the use of the letter 
u in such words as “labor,” “favor,” “humor,” ete., 
where it is not ornamental and in no way affects the 
sound of the words, amounted to more than $50,000 a 
year. If such be the case with this one letter, who can 
form a judgment of the amount that would be saved 
were all the useless letters eliminated from our language? 

It is computed that a book which at present has 500 
pages would require, with such elimination, but 465; 
and if it cost $2,00u to electrotype and print an edition, 
$140 would be saved by doing it in the new way. Now, 
if we in a year produce books to the value of $20,000,000, . 
which is probably a low estimaté, we should, during that 
time, save $1,400,000 merely by the elimination of use- 
less letters. This is a serious item of expenditure, but 
it is only a small portion of that which would be saved, 
In addition to books, we have in this country many 
thousands of daily at ‘weekly papers, besides month- 
lies and quarterlies and other publications, which, in the 
aggregate, cost an almost incalculable amount of money. 
This may be roughly estimated at four times that which 
has been already stated, or $80,000,000; and any one can 
see at once that a saving of seven per cent on this will 
give the sum of $5,600,000. Even this is but a small por- 
tion of the actual loss which our present method entails, 
Matter is written, and frequently manutyped, before it 
finds its way into the compositors’ hands; to say nothing 
of that which is so prepared and is doomed to the waste- 
paper basket. 

Again, it is estimated that there would be a saving of 
two-thirds in the time required for learning to spell. If 
it now takes our pupils, as it does, five years to learn to 
read and write but imperfectly their native language, 
we shall, even by this partial reformation, save three and 
one-third years to the child. Even here this portion of 
the subject is not exhausted. I have not said anything 
about the time and the money that are frittered away in 
business, nor have I touched the mental and moral 
aspects of the question. 





Enough has, however, I think, been said to show that 
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the practical disadvantages of our present method of 
spelling are sufficiently numerous and great to warrant 
the assertion that a change is imperatively demanded. 
No astonishment can be felt by any one that such a 
reformation should be advocated; the only wonder that 
can be experienced is that we have endured our present 
unsystematized procedure so long. The time for action 
is certainly ripe. . But, for all that, the action taken must 
not be hasty and ill-considered. The special direction 
which the movement shall take is very important, and 
we must be deliberate in all that we do. But, however 
deliberate we may be, the thing done must be thorough. 
No false ideas of mercy or charity should prevent the 
application of the knife with vigor by the surgeon. It 
is well, however, that, before beginning the operation, 
the operators make themselves thoroughly conversant 
with the disease that they are called upon to combat, and 
satisfy themselves as to the remedies to be applied. 
Boston, Mass, 


IN THE MORNING WATCH. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 
Oh, may I, Lord, this day, rest quietly in thee, 
Who art alone the source of all tranquillity! 


In serving others find my truest happiness, 
That through me thou mayst shine, to comfort and to bless, 
Lord, empty me of self, then with thine own se!f fill, 

* That perfvetly I love, and do thy holy will. 
Teach me such songs of praise, such thanks for mercies given, 
That here I raise the strain, heard glorious in heaven. 
So shall the day’s small round grow to a wider scope, 
And earthly doubt and fear change to divinest hope. 
Plainfield, N. J. 





“ELEMENTARY BIBLE INSTRUCTION. 
A PROPOSAL, 
BY THE REV. HERBERT A. MANCHESTER. 


The question which arises from the editorial in The 
Sunday School Times of May 9, 1891, on “ Elementary 
Bible Knowledge,” is indeed a vitalone, The teachings 
of the Bible, properly understood and correctly applied 
will solve our social and pérsonal problems as no social 
or moral philosophy ever can. But this understanding 
and application are not general, despite the great interest 
now taken in Bible study. The trouble is not so much 
from lack of interest in this study, possibly not so much 
from lack of knowledge of the Bible itself (though the 
results of the examination mentioned in the article 
referred to show most lamentable ignorance) .as from 
the fact that our knowledge is not properly co-ordinated. 
The teaching or study of the Bible generally is largely 
desultory. It is as if trying to fill a large canvas by 
finishing @ portion in one place and another portion in 
another plece,—here a dab and there a dab, with no 
outline or sketch. The shadows are in endless con- 
fusion, for there is no single source of light. The diffi- 
culty may be that a proper basis for Bible study is not 
supplied. 

The old wey of interpreting Scripture by Scripture is 
The Bible is unique in its form, yet, 
notwithstanding the intervals of time between its parts, 
the parts are closely related. It is impossible to get the 
best knowledge of the parts until there is some compre- 


give the white light again, and it is the prismatic colors 
as components of the white that we study. That the 
International series of lessons does not give this sketch 
of the whole is a more serious objection to their use than 
that they do not follow the Christian Year or present the 
Bible topically arranged. The Bible must be taken as 
it is, not as some would like to have it, and studied as 
the revelation of God, given in this composite form 
because it is the best form. And the best result will 
follow Bible study of this kind in the International 
series, too, if the basis or elementary knowledge can be 
supplied. 

The difficulty which attends teaching the primary 
classes some of the lessons which form an important link 
in the International series is well known. That many 
other things besides the lesson for the day are taught in 
the primary rooms—such as the Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Corumandments—is also a well-understood 
fact. Now it ie here suggested that a scheme be devised 
for the primary department by which new lessons shall 
be arranged for them, including or not the appointed 
\psson, but arranged especially to give the “elementary 
knowledge” or basis for Bible study. These lessons 


three vite: to cover all that might be considered neces- 
sary, and so that classes could begin at any point and 
graduate at any time upon passing the required examina- 
tions for the whole course. 

Such a course should include the salient facts of Bible 
history ; the chief actors in the Bible history, prophets, 
kings, leaders, apostles, ete. ; the life of Christ, together 
with some of the parables, miracles, and discourses ; 
selected portions for memorizing; some chronology; 
somé catechism upon the great doctrines of Christianity ; 
some church history; some practical duties, etc.,—all 
arranged, of course, and adapted for children. 

This could be followed, if thought wise and best, with 
another course for an intermediate department, arranged 
for two years, covering the same ground, but with addi- 
tional facts. This would give an elementary knowledge, 
which would, if studied, make such answers as those 
given in, the examination impossible.’ It would give a 
solid basis for Bible study in after years. It would give 
systematic instruction in many necéssary things, where 
now it is almost wholly accidental or lacking. 

This is not wholly new. In many of the best primary 
departments it is substantially done now. The advan- 
tage of a concerted action in this would be quite as great 
‘as that now existing in the International series, where 
there is a concentrated attention and interest in one 
subject. It would be reducing to system what is already 
done incidentally in many schools, and making promi- 
nent necessary instruction in schools where it is entirely 
or partly lacking. 

It may fairly be supposed that there would be an 
added incentive to primary scholars to complete their 
work thoroughly, to pass the examinations, and go on, 
not only to another department, but another set or kind 
of lessons in the same way that pupils pass from primary 
lessons in English on to the more difficult and complete 
grammar. 

The immense advantage in teaching such a series can 
at once be seen, The lessons could be prepared and 
bound in substantial binding, and so become a valuable 
text-book, which older people might not despise, This 
could easily be illustrated with well-chosen cuts, and 
still, if printed in large quantities, as.it could be, sup- 
plied at a moderate price. Illuminated texts and lesson 
pictures, wall-maps and blackboard..exercises, could be 
prepared for the whole course; and these-would not be 
of ephemeral value, to be cast aside when once used, but 
might be used year after year, as often as the lesson re- 
curred, until worn out. Nor would they be used so often 
as to become stale and uninteresting. . The expense of 
supplies for the primary department would probably be 
less than it now is, and at the same time much more 
efficient, while the whole matter of arranging and deco- 
rating a room (an important matter) would be greatly 
simplified. 

The effort which is now making for a graded course 
for Sunday-schools would be realized in such a course as 
the one here suggested, and, it would seem, with the 
slightest possible disturbance to existing methods. In- 
deed, it is using old methods, but giving system and con- 
centrated attention where now there is quite too much 
desultory instruction. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE STORY OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY JAMES N. DAVID. 


It was a straggling village in the mountains of West 
Virginia. The neighborhood was generally peaceful 
and quiet. Those religiously inclined were divided 
among some five or six different denominations. Year 
after year the school was opened about the first of May, 
and succumbed to the heat of August. 

One spring, when the subject of opening the school 
was broached, many said, “ It is no use; ” “ It will only 
be a failure as usual.” A few said, “-We will open it, 
and keep it open for a year.” Thus divided, the school 
was opened. Literature from the American Sunday 
School Union was purchased. At one time came astory 
of a missionary along the coasts of the United States 
who desired a yacht to prosecute his work. The matter 
was laid:before the school, and they were asked to con- 
tribute. The people were poor, but one dollar was raised 
and forwarded. It did not do much toward the yacht; 
but when afterwards the yacht had been purchased by 
others, and its picture was printed, it was remarkable 
the good it did the school to know they had a dollar in 
the work. 

August heats were passed, September and October 
frosts came, and now some said the school must close, 





could be prepared in a course of sufficient length, say 


every Sunday morning [the nearest church was some. 
three miles away], and there will be Sunday-school. If 
there are only two present, there will be Sunday-school; 
if only one present, there will be Sunday-school, and all 
are welcome. Come when you can, the school will go on,” 
It.was a dreary, cold winter; sometimes only four or. 
five were present,sometimes eighteen or twenty. Manyan, 
earnest prayer went up from that faithful few for God's: 
blessing. The winter passed. A wedding took place in 
the neighborhood. A wedding was always the signal 
for a hilarious outburst in the community. Imagine the 
surprise of the superintendent when the leader in the 
outbursts came to him, and said: 

“We have concluded to have no ‘belling.’ Can’t you 
get a minister to hold a meeting in the school-house? 
The people fee] they want one.” 

On that very day a minister had told the superinten- 
dent to announce an appointment for the next. Sunday 
evening, and, if the people desired, he would continue 
it, The Spirit of God in answer fo prayer was working 
inthe community, The meeting began, as usual in many 
places, to waken up the frozen church-members, 

The superintendent suggested that it might as well be 


as well begin tlie first night of the meeting as on the 
tenth, if the people were ready. An invitation for in- 
quirers was given, and one responded; the next even- 
ing fifteen, and all of them members of the Sunday- 
school. It reached out, and the neighborhood was moved. 
Twenty-six were converted. A church was organized, 
and, although they have no house as yet, the church js 
prosperous, 

The Sunday-school has gone on winter and summer 
ever since,—some eight years. Those young people 
have grown to manhood and womanhood, and most of 
them are earnest workers in the church, scattered as they 
are in several states, 

There is nothing startling in this story. It is of plain, 
common people, working in a plain, common way,—re- 
lying on God. Others can do the same: There was no 
brilliant talent, no professional evangelist, no learned 
scholar, It seems, to-day, that it is not the five-talent 
men, but the one-talent men, who need to go to work in 
village church and country school-house to bring about 
a great revival, 


Salem, W. Va. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


FINances, 


BY ISRAEL P. BLACK, 


There are some persons who imagine, because the chil- 
dren of the primary class are so small, their wants must 
be next to nothing, and, as they need so very little, of 
course primary teachers pay for the things needed out 
of their own pockets. I wonder if teachers ever keep 
an account of the many small sums spent on the class 
during the year. If so, they have, no doubt, been much 
surprised at the sum total of these “small expenses.” 

We often hear teachers say, “ We need many things 
to make our class attractive, but there is no money.” . 
overheard a teacher connected with a wealthy church 
say, ‘We have less money than usual for our primary 
class this year, and I must cut down my order for sup- 
plies.” This custom of short allowances to the primary 
class is not confined to mission-schools, but is more 
prevalent than it should be in our wealthy churches. 

What is the duty of the church authorities in this 
matter? Clearly the same as that of the head of the 
household, who provides the food and clothing. 

Is there any good reason why a parent should bear the 
expenses for the secular education of the child, and be 
unwilling to do anything towards its religious education ? 
Is there any rule of justice or Christianity that will per- 
mit or compel a teacher to give time, strength, brains, 
and heart to this loving work of teaching the children 
of the church, and then be graciously allowed the privi- 
lege of paying the expenses? This is frequently the 
real state of the case, even in schools of some financial 
ability. I hold that primary teachers should not be 
compelled, nor even permitted, to spend one dollar out 
of their own pockets for the carrying on of this work. 
If primary teachers desire to aid in bearing the expenses 
of the school, let them make a contribution to the gene- 
ral fund, in the same manner as any other contributor, 
scholar, parent, or friend; but at the same time. they 
should carefully keep account of all the small expenses 


incurred in the work, and present the bill to the treasurer 
of the Sunday-school for payment. 





Three or four said, with no unkindly feeling to those 


We admit that there are many expenses, and from our 
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standpoint these little ones require as much, if not more, 
spent upon them than their older brothers and sisters. 
If the first impressions which are made in this depart- 
ment are so very important, because they are so lasting, 
it will take something more than bare walls and carpet- 
less floors to make a room attractive. I speak for the 
great majority of primary teachers, who are always bur- 
dened with this question of finance. Here and there are 
to be found some churches who have solved this ques- 
tion, and the teacher has been relieved of this pressing 
anxiety. 

There are four ways in which primary-class expenses 
can be met. 

1. By an allowance-from the church or school funds, 
I believe that the church should assume all the expenses 
of both departments of the school. They should be paid 
out of the same fund that pays the pastor, the chorister, 
and the sexton. I believe in the parents of the hou<e- 
hold taking care of the babes, Yet I have seen some 
schools where the primary class was expected to raise 
money for its own expenses, give to missions, and per- 
haps help pay the church debt. 

I would like every little one to feel that the church is 
a real home to him or her, and that the wants of little 
ones are met and supplied in the same manner as the 
other needs of the Sunday home. Every church sliould 
take sufficient interest in the training of the children 
committed to its care to know what they require, and to 
provide the means for meeting every want. Where 
schools are supported entirely out of the church funds, 
it tends to bring the church and school nearer together, 
and to make the children feel that they belong to the 
church, and the church to feel that the children are 
really its own. 

In the church with which I am connected the Sunday 
evening collections are given to the Sunday-school ; and, 
if these are not sufficient, friends and parents are solicited 
for additional contributions, and those only are asked 
who do not work in the school. This plan has worked 
very satisfactorily for many years, 

2. By contributions from the parents and friends of 
the school. There are many parents who would gladly 
give, if approached upon the subject, arid a plain state- 
ment of the wants laid before them, Some parents 
imagine that a Sunday-school is like the gospel, literally 
free, and costs nothing. The parents who are connected 
with the church should be asked to give, and those 
parents who do not attend the church, Sut who are will- 
ing that their children should have the privilege of good 
religious instruction free of cost. I believe such parents 
will appreciate it more if it costs them a contribution 
every year. I have found this so by experience. A very 
successful way of reaching the parents through the chil- 
dren was tried by a teacher some time ago. A bunch of 
envelopes was given, every quarter, to the children, on 
which was printed a request for the home to help bear 
the expense of the class, and asking for a contribution of 
not less than five cents each week in the envelope, which 
was returned by the child. Most of the parents appealed 
to gladly did this, and in a year the aggregate was suf- 
ficient for a liberal expenditure. 

3. Sometimes, when the first and second plans are not 
successful, recourse is had to various kinds of entertain- 
ments to raise money. Of course, the children, who are 
always ready for any excitement, are very willing to help, 
either by taking part or in the sale of tickets. There is 
only one advantage to be derived from this plan, It 
often creates a greater degree of interest in the class, by 
the parents, for a short time, and advertises the class in 
the neighborhood. The disadvantages are very great. 
During this time the class is excited, disorderly, the 
children’s minds are all diverted from the study of God’s 
tvord, and little children, who should be kept in the 
background, are made bold by their public appearance. 
I believe it is the unanimous opinion of teachers that 
this method of raising money is very wearing to their 
nervous system, and is justifiable only in extreme cases. 
The real work of religious instruction should not be in- 
terfered with, even for the purpose of raising funds to 
carry on the work. 

4. The last and most undesirable way of meeting ex- 
penses is to take the money which the children have 
been encouraged to bring every Sunday for missionary 
objects, and spend this in paying for their lesson cards, 
papers, and other expenses, It is, first, receiving money 
under false pretenses, and then it is robbing the Lord’s 
treasury. Every penny of this money should be appro- 
priated as it was designed when brought by the chil- 
dren, and the children should be told to what benevo- 
lent objects it has been given. A better way is to let 


have a deeper interest in the work, Ifthe children know 
that the church cares for their wants, they will do all 
the more for the cause of missions, Should not the 
little ones help in the church expenses? Not as a regu- 
lar custom; but I believe a case might arise, where the 
church was in debt for its building, and the children 
might then give out of their mission fund, to help pay 
for the Sabbath home, in the same spirit that they would 
give to any other needy church and school, 

Wise primary teachers will carefully lay their wants 
before the superintendent and church officers, and in a 
right spirit endeavor to enlighten them upon the needs 
of the little ones, and, if the authorities are doing all 
they can in the matter, will not unduly press them. 

It has sometimes been asked, “ How much should be 
spent upon the class?” There is no rule which will 
apply to every school. Circumstances and location re- 
quire different expenditures. From my own experience, 
and the information I gather from others, I am led to 
believe that an expenditure of one dollar a year per 
scholar is ample to purchase lesson papers, cards, pro- 
vide for the Christmas entertainment, and allow for the 
purchase of one or two adornments for the room. With 
any less sum I believe teachers would, in most cases, 
find themselves somewhat restricted. 


Philadelphia. 





FLOWER AND tage. 
BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 


Twin mystery of joy and gloom,-— 
Pain-circled yet divine decree : 

Death is the thorn o’er which doth bloom 
The flower of immortality. 


Grovestown, Ga. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——~—>— 


HOW AMY SETTLED IT. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


There was great excitement af Cozy Corner School 
House when Mabel Field came there as a scholar. It 
was because she was so different from any of the other 
children who came. Their fathers were all poor farmers, 
but her father wasa rich man. 

The others wore sun-bonnets with very long capes to 
them, blue gingham aprons which covered them all up, 
and those who did not go barefoot had very coarse shoes. 
Mabel wore a hat, and a white apron, and button boots, 
The country children had old*books with the covers torn 
off, ink-stains all over them, and the leaves rolled up at 
the corners. Mabel’s books were new, just out of the 
store. Mabel brought her lunch in a cunning fancy 
satchel, while all the others had tin pails. 

Of course, it must be that anything which looked so 
sweet and nice must really be very sweet and nice, So 
reasoned the country children, and all began by trying 
how pleasant and polite they could be to such a very 
nice little girl. They were rather shy with her at first; 
but, after all, she was the stranger and they the-ones 
who felt at home, so the shyness did not last long. 

“We'll take you to see our grape swing after school,” 
said Polly. 

“ And you shall be partner in the playhouse,” said 
Maria Jane. 

“ And we'll show you where you can wade in the 
brook without going too deep,” said Susy. 

“ And you shall fish with my rod,” said Lyddy Ann. 

“ And we'll pick you some berries going home, ’cause 
you’d tear your nice apron in the bushes.” 

“ And we'll give you a look into our bird’s nest, with 
three blue eggs in it,” whispered Phebe, “ if you’ll never, 
never breathe a word of it to the boys.” 

“ Though I don’t believe the boys would steal it,” said 
Amy. : 

Mabel soon made herself at home among her new 
friends. And then they began, I am sorry to say, to feel 
a little differently towards her. Mabel was selfish, and 
fond of having her own way. When they went into the 
cool shades of the woods to have a frolic at the grape- 
vine swing, she wanted to swing the greater part of the 
time. In the playhouse she wanted to undo all that had 
been done, and have the acorn cups and saucers and 
birch-bark plates and dishes just where it suited her to 
have them, She wanted to fish all the time that could 
be taken for fishing; and when the others insisted on 
taking their turns, she waded so near them that the fish 
were frightened away. 





them have a vote on the subject, in order that they may 


She stayed so long up in the tree looking at the blue 





eggs in the nest that her playmates had no time for a 
peep, for fear the boys would come. When they picked 
berries, she expected to have a great many more than 
any one else. 

In short, before the first week had gone by, the coun-" 
try children were beginning to think that Mabel was not 
as nice as they had believed her; before the second was 
ended they wished she had never come among them, 
and at the end of the third were feeling very indignant 
at Mabel’s ways. As not one of themselves had ever 
been petted and spoiled into thinking it the most im- 
portant thing in the world that she should have her own 
way without caring for others, they could not understand 
it. But they did understand that they were being im- 
posed upon, and decided that they would not bear it. 
“If we don’t do exactly as she likes, she makes a fuss 
and spoils all the play,” said Polly. 

“‘T wish she didn’t come to school here,” said Phebe, 
“Tt was twice as nice before she came,” said Maria 
Jane. 

* Let’s tell her so,” said Susy, 
“ Yes, let’s,” said Lyddy Ann. 
how mean she is.” 

“There she comes now.” 

“You begin, Lyddy Ann,” said Susy. 

“No, you. You said it first.” 

Susy was not going to back out, but was very much 
puzzied as to how to begin when Mabel came towards 
them. She was just about to beg Maria Jane to begin 
when Mabel gave her a chance. 

“T wish some of you’d come and swing me,” she said, 

“If we do,” began Susy, “ we ain’t going to swing you 
any more than just your share,” 

“No, we ain’t,” said Maria Jane. 

And for a moment no one said anything else until 
Polly, feeling that there was a great deal more which 
bught to be said, and that this was the time, plunged 
bravely into the matter. 

“We'd all like you if you’d only do fair and right,” 
she began. ‘ We thought you were very nice, with your 
pretty curls and blue eyes and nice clothes, and sponge- 
cake and things for your lunch ””— 

“Every day,” put in Susy. 

“Yes,” went on Polly; “‘and oranges and such. But 
you take bites of all the rest of us’ Junches, and you never 
give bites of yourn.” 

“And you always want the best places!” said Phebe. 

“And you make us play just what you want!” 

“‘ And we wasn’t made to mind you!” said Maria Jane 
a little fiercely. 

“It’s selfish and mean!” said Phebe. 

“And we wish you’d never come!” said Polly. 

Every girl found it easy to say something, now that 
the ball had been set rolling; and, as is usual when un- 
pleasant things are begun, they easily became more so, 

Mabel stared from one to another, at first wonderingly, 
then with an angry flush rising to her cheek. She tried 
to speak, but the others spoke so quickly that she had no 
chance; and, just as she was about to send forth a torrent 
of bitter words, another voice came in: 

“Tt’s a real shame, I say!” said Amy, who had quietly 
come up, and had heard what was being said. “ Here’s 
five of you against one, And she hasn’t been here buta 
little while. It isn’t kind and Christian to talk to her 
so. I don’t believe she means to be selfish,—do you, 
Mabel ?” 

But Mabel made no answer. 

“TI guess it’s because she thinks she’s company yet; 
or, I guess, if it isn’t that, it’s because she didn’t think; 
or, I guess maybe she forgot that we like our turn too,— 
didn’t you, Mabel?” 

Still no answer from Mabel, and Amy tried again. 

“Anyways, I don’t believe she means to be so any 
more,—do you, Mabel ?” 

The dear little girl had come and put her arms around 
Mabel’s neck. Al! the anger had gone out of her flushed 
face by the time Amy had done speaking, and she burst 
into tears as she said: 

“No, I don’t.” 

There was nothing more to be said. The five girls 
who had thought they were doing their very best to 
reform Mabel turned and walked away feeling ashamed 
of themselves. It is pleasant to be able to say that from 
that time Mabel was very much changed. 

“Do you think it’s along of what we said to her?” the 
five asked each other some weeks afterwards. 

“I don’t know,” said Susy. 

“TI spose so,” said Polly. 

But in their very heart of hearts they all believed it 
came of little Amy’s loving-kindness. 


“ Let’s tell her just 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_———f-——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


+ [Third Quarter, 1891.] 
1. Inly 5.—The Word Made Flesh... Jobn 1: 1-18 



























2. July 12.—Christ’s First Discip John 1 : 2042 
%. July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle. Jobn 2: 1-11 
4 July 2%.—Christ and Nicod John 3: 1-17 
5. Angust 2.—Christ at Jacob’s Well John 4 : 5-26 
6. August 9.—Christ’s Authority.......... John 5 : 17-30 
7. August 16.—Tbe Five Thousand Fed John 6 ; 1-14 
6 August 23,—Christ the Bread of Life. John 6 : 26-40 
®. August 90.—Christ at the Feast..... iad soe On 7 1 81-44 
10. September 6.—The True Children ‘of God. nad deceinesnensaedide John 8 : 81-47 
11. September 13.—Christ and the Blind Man ‘ohn 9 : 1-1), 35-38 
12, September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd...............0..--.0 John 10 : 1-16 


Prov. 4: 13-19; or, 





1. September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-85. 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


John’s object in writing the Gospel which bears his name 
need not be surmised merely; for he states it definitely in 
John 20: 31, where he says of the facts contained in it, 
“These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” To present Jesus as the Son of God, 
with all the fulness of blessing for man that such presenta- 
tion involves, was John’s purpose; and the student of his 
Gospel can do no better than follow where the Master led. 
The topic for the quarter, therefore, is this: 


JESUS THE SON OF GOD. 


The golden text is the verse already cited, “These are 
Written,” ete. (John 20 : 31). The topics of the lessons sev- 
erally may be set forth thus: 


1. The Son’s Personal Glory. 

2. The Son Manifested to Men. 

8. The Son’s Wonderful Works. 

4. The Son’s Matchless Teachings. 

5. The Son and the Sinner. 

6. The Son and His Subjects, 

7. The Son as Man’s Helper. 

8. The Son as Man’s Food. 

9. The Son as Man’s Drink. 
10. The Son and His Brethren. 
11. The Son the Light of Men. 
12. The Son the Good Shepherd. 





LESSON I, SUNDAY, JULY 5, 1891. 
Titte: THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 1: 1-18. Memory verses: 11-13.) 


16 And of bis fulness have all we 
received, and grace for grace. 

17 For the law was given by 
MO’ses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. 

18 No man hath seen God at 
any time; the only begotten Son, 
which ts in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, he hath declared him, 


—— 


1Gr. frst in regard of me. 2 Or, through *Many very ancient authori- 
begotten. 


ties read God only 
The American would substitnte by arate Reng § ~~ 


Revisers 
the text in verses 3, 10;and 17; and “ who” 
and 18. 


17 grace for grace. For the law 
wasgiven *by Moses; grace and 
truth came *by Jesus Christ. 
18 No man hath seen God at any 
time; *the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Go.ipen Text FOR THE QUABTER: These.are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : 31, 


Lesson Topic: The Son’s Personal Glory. 


1. Glory Enjoyed with the Father, vs. 1-4,9, 10. 
2. Glory Prociaimed by John the Baptist, vs. 6-8, 15. 
3. Glory Displayed Among Men, vs. 6, 11-14, 16-18. 


Gotpen Text: The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us,—John 1; 14, 


OUTLINE: 





Dariy Home Reaprnas: 


M.—John 1: 1-18. The Son’s personal glory. 
T.—Gen. 1:1-31. The beginning of creation, 
W.—1 John 1:1-10. The beginning of redemption. 
T.—Prov. 8:1-31. The eternity of wisdom, 
F.—John 14: - Jesus revealing the Father. 
$.—Col. 1: 1-20) The Lord’s work. 

§.—1 John 8; 1-24. True children of God, 


hen 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GLORY ENJOYED WITH THE FATHER. 


1. Glory of Divinity : 

And the Word was God (1). 

His name shall be called . sy & God (Isa. 9 : 6). 

I and the Father are one (John 10 : 30). 

Thomas. . . said unto him, My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 
In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily (Col. 2 : 9). 


il. Glory of Fellowship: 

The same was in the beginning with God (2). 

Let us make man in our image, after our likeness (Gen, 1 : 26). 
The Word was with God (Johan 1 : 1), 


The glory which I had with thee ‘before the world was(John 17 : 5). 
Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world (John 17 : 24). 


I. Glory of Creatorship : 

The world was made by him (10). 

Then I was by him, as a master workman (Prov. ee 80). 
on things were made by him a pony + : 8). j 


In him were all Sptoge Se 
Through whom also he ube t re worlds Heb. 1" 2). 
. with God, . 


1. “In the beginning was the Word, , was God.” 
The Word (1) Eternal; (2) Personal; “(3) Divine. —The Word: (1) 
ayy he was: (2) With whom he was: (3) Whom he was. 

“All things were made by him.’’ (1) Creation’s Agent; (2) 
© csnation® s extent; (3)Creation’s perfection 

8. ‘“‘ The world was made b 
(1) The Creator's work ; (2) The creature's stupidity. 





him, and the world knew him not.” |. 


























COMMON VERSION. 

1 In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. 

2 The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. 

$ All things were made by him; 
and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. 

4 In him was life; and the 
life was the light of men. 

6 And the light shineth in dark- 
ness; and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. 

6 ¢ There was a man sent from 


REVISED VERSION. 
In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 
2 The same was in the beginning 
3 with God. All things were 
made 'by him; and without 
him *was not anything made 
4that hath been made. In 
him was life; and the life was 
5 the light of men. And the 
light shinéth in the darkness; 
and the darkness ‘appre- 
6 hended it not. There came 
a man, sent from God, whose 


1 


II, 
1. John’s Authority: 


He that sent me to baptize, . 
i. John’s Odject: 
The same came for witness, . 


He shall 
In those days cometh John the 
John came, who baptized . 


i, John’s Testimony : 
Thit was he: 


GLORY PROCLAIMED BY JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


A man, sent from God, whose name was John (6). 
Behold, I send my messenger (Mal. 8 : 1). 

The word of God came unto John (Luke 8 : 2). 

They be persuaded that og was a prophet (Luke 20 : 6). 


. he said unto me (John 1 : 88), 


thot all might believe (7). 


repare the wa before = me (Mal. 3: 


1). 
Baptist, reaching (Matt. 8 : 1). 


- and ee ed (Mark 1: 
That he should be made manifest . 


4). 
. came I (John 1: 31). 


. he was before me ag 








God, whose name was John. 
7 The same came for a witness, 
to bear witness of the Light, that 


7 name was John. The same 
came for witness, that he might 
bear witness of the light, that 


The voice of one that crieth, Prepare ye we : 8). 

He that cae after me is mightier than I timate 8:11). 

He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost (Mark 1 : 8), 

— the Ua b of God, which taketh away the sin of the world! 
(John 1 : 29.) 

























































all men through him might be- 
lieve, , 

8 He was not that Light, but was 
sent to bear witness of that Light. 

9 That was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that ecmeth 
into the world. 

10 He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. 

11 He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not. 

12 But as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name: 

18 Which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
norof the will of man, but of God. 

‘14 And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther,) full of grace and truth. 

15 { John bare witness of him, 
and cried, saying, This was he of 
whom I spake, He that cometh 


| 15 of graceand truth. John bear. 








after me is preferred before me ; 
for he was before me. 





all might believe through him. 


8 He was not the light, but came é 


that he might bear witness of 
9 the light. *There was the true 
light, even the light which light- 
eth every man, coming into 
10 the world. He was in the 
world, and the world was made 
iby him, and the world knew 
11 him not. He came unto this 
own, and they that were his 
12 own received him not. But as 
many as received him, to them 
gave he the right to become 
children of God, even to them 
that believe on his name: 


18 which were,’born, not of 


*blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, 
14 but of God. And the Word 
became fiesh, and *dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his 
glory, glory as of “the only 
begotten from the Father), full 


eth witness of him, and crieth, 
saying, ™ This was he of whom 
I said, He that cometh after 
me is become before me: for he 


1. “There came a man, sent 


. “The sam 
might believe.” 
aim. 

** He was before me.”’ 
official rank ; 


1. As a Shining Light: 


12 : 46). 
lt. As an Exalting Benefactor : 


Unto them will I give . 


Wl, As a Revelation of God: 
The only begotten Son, . 


We beheld his glory, glo 
He that beholdetk me be 


hended = not.” 
The light; (2) The 





q 
S¢ 
10r, through ind ihe te eNO made. That which hath been made 
ee Oa x Or, gorreame see See xii. 3% (Gr.). *Or, 3. “The n Son, . 
The true which Toe eatin 5 Or, every man as he Lord 
Or ont ~ from = fone Se Gr bi Senin eettae The 's honorable sr 
an a Some 
wikia Revealer, 


nence.—Jesus before John (1) 


(1) Light shini 
‘The darkness (3) 


from God.”” (1) The missionary ; 


The oe .{ @) — ‘mission. 
. that he m 
*ti) John’s imm: 


ht bear witness, . 


In personal 


(8) In abiding power. 
Ill, GLORY DISPLAYED AMONG MEN. 


The light shineth in the darkness (5). 
Light is come into the world (John 8 : 19). 
I am the light of the world (John 8 : 12). 
Yet a little while is the light among you (John 12 : 35). 
Whosoever believeth on me may not abide in the darkness (John 


To them gave he the right to beoons children of God (12). 
- @ name better ~*~ of sons (Isa. 56 : 5). 
Ye received the spirit of (adoption (Rom. 8 ; 15). 

Ye are all sous of God, through faith, in Christ (Gal. 8 : 26). 
Beloved, now are we children of 


God (1 John 8 : 2). 


. he hath declared him (18). 
as of . 
ideth him that sent me (John 12 : 45). 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father Mat 14: 9). 
Who is the image of the invisible God (Col. 1 
1.°‘* The light shineth in the darkness; sali tan dactneee appre- 
; (2) Darkness abiding.—({1) 
he contact; (4) The conse- 


uence. 
The ren to become children of God,” (1) High honor; (2) 
Divine right ; (3) Gracious 


hath declared him.” (1) The 
sonship *(2) pene b Lord’s essential work. ve 
untaught competent 


. the Father (John 1 : 14). 


—— ment. 


world; (8) The 





(2) 


. that all 
jate aim ; (2) John’s ultimate 


(1) John’ / eminence : (2) Jesus’ pre-emi- 
existence; (2) In 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
JESUS REVEALING THE FATHER. 

The Father unseen (John 1 : 18). 

The Son declares him (John 1:18). ” 

As the Word (John 1 : 1, 14). 

As the Creator (John 1 : 3, 10). 

As the Life (John 1 : 4, 12; 18, 16). 

As the Light (John 1 : 4-9). 

Coming among men (John 1 : 10, 11). 
Displaying God’s glory (John 1 : 14, 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The first part of the lesson (vs.:1-5) deals with what ‘is 
before all history. The historical portion begins with the 
appearance of John the Baptist as «preacher, but refers to 
the incarnation. Verse 15 may point to some specific utter- 
ance, bat more probably sums up the witness of John before 
the baptism of Jesus (comp. Luke 3 : 15-17, and parallel pas- 
sages). It will be convenient to make this the historical date 
of the lesson. 

The interval between the Old Testament lessons and the 
baptism of Jesus is over six hundred years. The captivity 
in Babylon cured the Jews of idolatry ; the restoration began 
a new era. For several centuries this péople prepared for 
the coming of the Messiah, “the true light.” Other nations 
had their share in this preparation. The history of the three 
centuries from Alexander to Augustus Cesar is not rightly 
studied, unless this providential ordering of “the fulness of 
the time” is recognized. 

In the Gospel history the leading events narrated by Mat- 
thew and Luke are as follows: The appearance to Zacharias; 
the annunciation; the visit.of Mary to Elizabeth; the birth 
of John the Baptist; the appearance of an angel to Joseph; 
the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem; the incident of the shep- 
herds; the presentation in the temple; the visit of the magi; 
the flight into Egypt; the massacre of the children; the 
death of Herod -and the return from Egypt; the visit.to 
Jerusalem when Jesus was twelve years of age; the years of 
silence, subjection, and growth in Nazareth; the appearance 
of John the Baptist and the effect of his preaching. Mark 
and John begin their accounts of the history at this point. 
Piace.—Bethany (Rev. Ver.) or Beth-abara (Auth. Ver.) 
beyond Jordan (John 1: 28) is the place where John was 
baptizing; but he began to preach in the wilderness of Judea, 
There is mach digcussion as to the correct form of the name; 
and also as to the locality. Captain Conder thinks Bethany 
is the name of the district (Batania==Bashan) in which Beth- 
abara lay. “ Ifthis view is correct, the place of Juhn’s bap- 
tizing was in Perea, at a ford of the Jordan, about twenty-two 
miles south-east of Cana, about fourteen south of the Sea of 
Galilee, and a little above the city of Beth-shan.” The tra- 
ditional site, near Jericho, has little to support it. 

Timze.—If John began his ministry at thirty years of age, 
the date would be in the summer of 779, year of Rome. The’ 
baptism of Jesus may be placed in January, 780, year of 
Rome; that is, A.D. 27. For convenience, December 25, 749, 
—that is, B.C. 5,—will be accepted as the probable date of 
the birth of Jesus. 

Prrsons.—God and the Word, that “ was God;” John the 
Baptist and the incarnate Word. The Jews are referred to 
as'“ they that were his own,” and believers as “the children 
of God.” 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—On the theory that the lesson refers 
to the time immediately before the baptism of Jesus, the fol- 
lowing passages are parallel: Matthew 3: 1-12; Mark 1: 1-8; 
Luke 3: 1-18. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God: The expression “the Word,” or “the 
Logos,” is introduced at the opening of this Gospel without 
explanation, It is evidently used by the writer as a term 
the significance of which would be understood by the readers 
for whom he was writing. There was among these readers 
or within their knowledge, a questioning or discussion as to 
the Logos, and the writer enters into the discussion or ques- 
tioning with his declaration concerning the Logos,—who and 
what he was. The general significance of the term is found 
in the idea of revelation. The Logos is God in his revela- 
tion of himself to the world, as contrasted with God in his 
hidden being. What God is as thus revealing himself, and 
how and by what means the revelation is made,—this is the 
subject of thought to which the writer found thinking men 
around him directing their minds. He would give them his 
thought on the subject, and his answer to the question. The 
answer which he gives is that Jesus Christ is the Logos; that 
the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
makes the revelation and is the revealer. 

With reference to the Logos, he makes two declarations 
before he affirms that he is Jesus Christ. One of these is 
given in verse 1, and the other in verse 14. The declaration 
in verse 1 is in three parts, a repetition of the first-two of 





which is added in verse 2—Zhe Word was in the beginning: 
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The phrase “ in the beginning” is here used in the indefinite 
or unlimited sense. The sentences which are connected with 
this first sentence show that the phrase refers to the beginning 
which was before the creation of the world. In that. past 
which preceded time and the creation the Logos existed, and 
it was by means of him that all things were created. He 
was with God and was God. His unison with God is set 
forth as introductory to the statements of verse 3. The crea- 
tion of all things by God through his instrumentality was 
dependent on his having already been in existence in union 
with God before the time of the creation. That “ the Logos 
was God” was nota statement essential to the author's pur- 
pose as introductory to the verses which immediately follow, 
but it was essential to his full declaration as to Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is the Logos, who was God, and became flesh. 
He is the God-man. The precise and complete significance 
of the clause “the Logos was God” is to be discovered in the 
unfolding of truth which is given in the whole of this Gospel. 

Verses. 3-5.—All things were made by him ; and without him 
was not anything made that hath been made. In him was life ; 
and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in the 
darkness ; and the darkness apprehended it not: Verse 3 sets 
forth the fact that the creation was through the instrumen- 
tality of the Logos. All created things were made through 
him. The word “by” here is properly rendered in the mar- 
gin “through.” God, with whom the Logos was, used him as 
the instrumental agent by means of whom he accomplished 

the work of creating all things. The statement of verse 3 is 
given in a positive and negative form, as presenting the idea 
of “all things without exception” with the greatest emphazis. 
Verse 4 presents two thoughts, which apparently are these: 
First, that the Logos is the source of life in the animate or 
rational part of creation; and secondly, that he is the source 
of light to that part which has the higher element (“the 
spirit,” as it is often called in the New Testament), and thus 
has the capacity for the action of the life-principle in the 
higher region. The term “light” is a term used by this 
writer, both in his Gospel and in his First Epistle, as desig- 
nating spiritual light, the light of the spiritual life. God is 
light, and in him there is no darkness at all. If one walks in 
the light, he has fellowship with God. Perhaps the word 
“life” is to be understood in a more general sense, as in- 
cluding life physical, intellectual, and spiritual; and the 
following sentence designates with more distinctness, and 
with special emphasis, the last. This is the view of lead- 
ing writers, The “darkness” is the opposite of the “light.” 
It thus denotes spiritual darkness, the darkness of moral 
evil. “It is the condition and order of things in. which 
the man does not possess the divine truth, but has become 
the prey of folly, falsehood, and sin,” says Meyer. In the 
midst of the darkness the light of thé Logos shines, is 
ever shining; but the darkness did not apprehend it, did not 
lay hold of it, and make it its own, in such a way as to be- 
come itself enlightened. It was the fact of this failure that 
made a clearer revelation, a further manifestation of the 
Logos, necessary. 

Verses 6-9.—There came a man, sent from God, whose name 
was John. The same came for witness, that he might bear witness 
of the light, that all might believe through him. He was not the 
light, but eame that he might bear witness of the light. There was 
the true light, even the light which lighteth every man, coming into 
the world: The introduction of John the Baptist, and the 
reference to his testimony, at this early point, seems strange, 
in view of the general character of the prologue, and of the 
fact that the testimony itself is not given in full until a later 
point in the chapter. The explanation is doubtless to be 
found in the prominence of the idea of testimony in the 
writer’s own mind, and the prominence of John’s testimony 
as connected with his own personal belief in Jesus as the 
divine Word.—That all might believe through him: That is, 
might believe on Christ through John. In verse 8 we have 
again the emphasis of repetition in a negative form, which 
has been already noticed, dnd which is characteristic of this 
writer. John was not the light; he simply came to bear 
witness of the true light which was already in the world, 
shining for every man,—shining in the darkness, but not 
apprehended by the darkness. 

Verses 10-13.— He was in the worl!, and the world was made 
by him, and the world knew him not. He came unto his own, and 
they that were his own received him not. But as many as received 
him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, even to 
them that believe on his name: which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of. the flesh, nor. of the will of man, but of God: There 
seems to be a movement in these verses from verse 4 towards 
verse 14; that is, from the time before the incarnation to the 
time of and after that event. He was in the world as the 
ever-shining light. Yet notwithstanding this, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the world was made through him, the 
world failed to know him. The darkness did not apprehend 
the light. Thus it was before the incarnation. Moreover, 
when he entered the world with his clearer manifestation of 
himself, he was not welcomed. The darkness .was still too 
great for the light. He came, by his incarnation, to his own, 
aud they did not receive him. The phrase “his own” refers 
to the Jews as the peculiar people of God. There were, how- 
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ever, some selected souls that received him (v.12). These 
words of verse 12 limit the universality of the expression of 
verse 11, The persons here referred to had the Wivinely 
given susceptibility to the trath, to which reference is made 
elsewhere in this Gospel. They were drawn by the Father. 
The word “tight,” or “ privilege,” gives the true meaning of 
the original word in this verse. It was the right or privilege 
of becoming children of God, rather than the power to become 
such, that the writer had in mind.—Hven to them that believe : 
The receptivity of the soul for the truth and the light is indi- 
cated by faith and discovered in it. Verse 13 presents the 
thought of the divine birth as contrasted with the human. 
These who through faith had the privilege of becoming chil- 
dren of God were not those Israelites whose claim to the rights 
of the peculiar people was simply the fact of their birth as 
Jews, but they were those belonging to the true Israel, who 
are born of God. The several phrases of the first clauses of 
the verse set forth the human birth according to nature. 

Verse 14.—And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and truth: This verse evidently stands in 
a parallelism with verse 1. The Word, which was in the 
beginning, and was with God, and was God, became flesh. 
The Word entered into human life. “ He became a corporeal, 
material being, visible and tangible (1 John 1: 1, 2), which he 
was not before. The human mode of existence, in which he 
appeared, which we have in the person of Jesus, and which 
was known to the reader, is intended.”—He dwelt among us : 
The writer seems in the words “us” and “we” to have a 
primary reference to those who, as his disciples, had beheld 
the glory of the Word in the person of Jesus, The expres- 
sions “became flesh” and “ dwelt [or, tabernacled] among us” 
seem to be purposely chosen as indicating that, while Jesus 
was man, he was more than man. The Divine Logos entered 
into human nature and dwelt, or tabernacled, in it.—Glory, 
grace, truth: The writer passes, through these words, from 
the word “light” of the earlier part of the passage towards 
the words in which the revelation made by Jesus is set forth 
in the following chapters, 

Verses 15-18.—John beareth witness of him, and crieth, saying, 
This was he of whom I said, He that cometh after me is become 
before me: for he was before me. For of his fulness we all re- 
ceived, and grace for grace. For the law was given by Moses ; 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God 
at any time ; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him: The testimony of John is again 
referred to in an anticipatory way, and some of his words are 
given, a reference to which is made at a later point in the 
subsequent narrative. The word “become” seems to refer 
to the higher position and exaltation given to Jesus; the word 
“was,” to his earlier existence. Verse 15 is parenthetical in 
its character, and the word “ for” of verse 16 is to be connected 
with verse 14.—Grace for grace: That is, grace instead of, or 
in the place of grace,—a new measure of grace coming to take 
the place of the measure already given. The revelation is a 
declaration through the Son, who is full of grace and truth ; 
not a seeing of God. No man has seen him. The Son 
reveals him. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The fourth Gospel was written by St. John, according to 
the oldest traditions and internal evidence, after the Gospels 
of the other evangelists, and after the death of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. St: John settled in Ephesus only after St. Paul 
had ended his missionary labors in Asia Miror, and, beyond 
question, not till after the destruction of Jerusalem, where he 
had lived till the catastrophe approached. His Gospel, more- 
over, shows a separation from all local Palestine details, which 
implies a long residence outside that country before it was 
written; and the special aspect in which our Lord is pre- 
sented, less in his human relations than in those of his divine 
nature, presupposes a long familiarity with the higher reli- 
gious thought of the day. Still more, the whole style and 
substance of his Gospel, its transparency and depth, its repose 
and finish, reveal the perfect intellectual culture and clear 
mental vision of ripe age, though with no trace of its ap- 
proaching weakness, and thus appear to fix its date as cer- 
tainly a considerable time after the fall of Jerusalem; for it 
is hard to believe that if that great disaster had been still 
fresh in his memory and strong in its earliest impressiveness, 
no reference should have been made to it by him. 

It seems strange to young minds, and, indeed, to those of 
any age who have not made themselves familiar with the 
subject, that St. John should have introduced our Lord, not 
by his name, or by any of his usual titles, but as “ The Word.” 
That he should have done so, however, was in keeping with 
the mode of thought characteristic of his age, in.ite efforts to 
solve the mystery of the self-revelation of the divine Being 
in nature and in the spiritual sphere. It was realized that 
the Almighty, in his essential glory, “dwelt in thick ,dark- 
ness,” and that no man had seen or could see him. But in 





the narrative of creation it-was stated that he acted through 


his Word ; for it was written “and God said,” and on this 
there gradually rose a philosophical theology which ascribed 
personality to this divine Word, as the great agent through 
whom the Eternal carried out his purposes of every kind 
throughout the universe. To this Word were attributed the 
phenomena of creation and providence, and the dispensation 
of all physical and moral powers and endowments, all life, 
light, or wisdom. It was, in fact, in Christ’s day, and even 
earlier, among religious thinkers, in great measure a counter- 
part of the personification of “ wisdom,” which we find in the 
Book of Proverbs and the Hebrew literature of later cen- 
turies; the two conceptions, doubtless, mutually affecting 
each other. ' 

St. John, therefore, finding the idea familiar in his time, 
and recognizing that to a large extent it expressed the true 
relations of our Lord, in his higher nature, to the eternal 
Father on the one hand and to man on the other, adopted it, 
with such safeguards as removed error, and brought the 
sublime truth it embodied more clearly to light. Hence in 
his Gospel “ The Word,” which is no longer an abstraction, 
but an actual essential personality, represents that divine 
nature manifested in our Lord, which is the quickening and 
illuminating existence, dwelling with God, and in him, from 
“the beginning,”—that is, from eternity,—through and by 
whom he created, quickened, and illuminated all things, alike 
in the natural and spiritual worlds; the essential self-revela- 
tion of God, in short, equal to him in essence and majesty, 
who had appeared in the human person of Jesus Christ, and 
had carried out the great work of the redemption of the 
world. It is hard to make such a subiime idea very simple; 
but if my words be in any measure difficult to understand, I 
trust their obscurity will be ascribed to that of the thoughts 
involved, which, at the best, are “dark with excess of light.” 

Perhaps a paraphrase of the text may be the best way in 
which to presentitsmeaning. It may, therefore, be expanded 
as follows: 1. In the beginning—that is, in the eternity before 
the world was made (Gen. 1: 1)—was the Word,—Jesus 
Christ, our God and Saviour. And the Word was with God, 
Tn essential unity, and the Word was God, the same in glory, 
majesty, and essential being. 2. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God,—a repetition which embodies, once more, 
both clauses of the first verse, that the evangelist may pro- 
ceed to link to it the work of creation, which was carried out 
through “the Word.” The expression “ the same” is equal to 
“this [being], and no other.” But if he, and heonly, was 
“in the beginning” with God, then, when creation was to be 
carried out, it must wholly, in all its parts, have been carried 
out by him alone; and he is thus “The Word” of which we 
read, in the narrative of creatiori,ixGenesis, 3. “ All things” 
—that is, the whole universe in all its fulness—“ were made,” 
or came into being, “ by him,” “and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” 4. “In him was life,” in its 
principle, as its spring and fountain, in all its kinds, physical, 
moral, eternal, “and the life” (which thus filled his being) 
“wasthelightof men.” By this “light” is meant the divine 
truth, to receive ‘and appropriate which enlightens man, in 
opposition to the darkness and death which are theirs who 
reject it. As natural light was the first-born of physical crea- 
tion, the spiritual light of divine truth necessarily flowed 
from Him who is the sun of the soul. In the morning dawn 
of time this light shone, without clouds, on man; it was the 
light without a darkening veil, but that was before sin troubled 
the sky of the spirit. 5. Yet this light shines still, as from 
the first, but it shines, since the Fall, amidst the darkness of 
corrupt and blinded humanity; and this darkness has not 
drunk it in so as to be turned into light through it, but has 
remained strange and distant, even when that light dwelt 
among men in the person of Jesus Christ. 

6. John the Baptist was a man sent from God to bear 
witness to Christ, “that light,” and yet men did not recog- 
nize him assuch. 9. The true Light, that lights every man 
that.comes into the world, if he will receive it, was present 
among us. 10. He was in the world, but, though it was he 
who had made the world, it did not know him, and did not 
realize that he was the true Light. 11. Yes, even though he 
came to the Jewish nation, “the peculiar people” of the 
Messiah, the people of God, from whom the light should have 
shone abroad over men, they did not receive him as what 
he really was. 12. Yet all the Jews did not reject him. But 
as many as received him aright, to them gave he the capacity, 
the power, the right, in the order of God’s will, to become 
the sons of God, through the transformation of their whole 
inner nature by the Holy Spirit, even to them that believe 
on his name; faith in him being the inner condition and 
necessary preparation for sonship with God, as also of their 
deliverance from his wrath as guilty under his law. 13. Who 
were born, or begotten, not of blood,—that is, not by natural 
generation, nor in any way from his parents in a physical 
way,—but of God. He only is the Father of his spiritual 
sons, as such. 

14. The true Light came among us, and dwelt with us by 
becoming “ flesh ;” that is, by becoming man. I, Jobo, my- 
self, can speak of this, for I and others beheld his glory, as 
that of the only begotten of the Father, and saw that he was 





full of grace and truth; that is, that he was verily the true 
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Light of man. He dwelt among us, as when one pitches his 
tent amidst his fellows. He was among us as the Shekinah,- 
embodied in a human form and very manhood. 15. John 
bare witness of him, and cried, saying, “ This is he of whom 
1 spake; he that cometh after me is become before me, for he 
was before me,—pre-existent, in eternity.” 

In the sixteenth verse the evangelist again speaks. He 
can, he says, confirm this testimony of John, and also his own 
declaration that our Lord was full of grace and truth; for he 
himself, and all who had truly believed in Christ, had re- 
ceived an impartation of that with which he was thus filled; 
and this, indeed, so fully, that ever new grace followed that 
already received, as it were taking its place, with each pass- 
‘ing moment, 17. For how high above that which Moses 
once gave stands the gift of Christ! The law came by the 
one, but grace—the grace of saving mercy—and truth in its 
fall revelation came by the other. 18; Nor is there any other 
real teacher of this grace and truth but Christ. No man else, 
not even Moses, can be called so; for no man haseeen God at 
‘any time, and hence no man can reveal him to his fellows, 
No one has declared him—that is, made him clearly known 
—but the only begotten Son, who alone could do so, because 
he was from eternity, and is now again, since his ascension, 
in the bosom of the Father. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE WORD IN ETERNITY, TIME, 
AND FLESH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The simplest words carry the deepest meanings, These 
brief sentences of this wonderful prologue are as inexhaust- 
ible in thought as they are inartificial in language. They 
_ unveil the eternal depths of deity, and gather all the history 
of man in time into one long process of the effluent light 
warring with darkness, which culminates in the incarnate 
Word, “the light,” whose name at last is disclosed as Jesus 
Christ, the fountain of all grace and truth, the only declarer 
of God. Volumes could not worthily set forth the truths 
condensed in these verses. Eighteen centuries have but 
spelled out a little of the meaning of these eighteen verses. 
Heaven will not exhaust them. 

It is a mistake to try to force the style of John into logical 
grooves. The great stones with which he builds are laid on 
each other without mortar. The links of connection are so 
numerous that each new student finds some fresh one. And 
they are all there, and more besides; for the mighty facts 
which he tells in such child-like, deep speech are all laced 
together by innumerable ties. We may, however, note that 
the two references to the Baptist’s testimony, which break in 
upon the flow of the evangelist’s thought, seem to part it into 
distinct portions, and to be themselves distinct. If we read 
straight on, omitting John’s two sayings, the stream is con- 
tinuous. We follow, then, this clew to a division of the sub- 
ject-matter, not, however, laying stress on it. 

Verses 1-5, then, begin by carrying us out of time and 
creation, to unveil to our awestruck vision something of the 
eternal depths of God, when none but God was, and thence 
descend to reveal how things came to be, how a universe has 
life, how what is but life in other creatures rises in man to be 
light, and how, through all the ages, the uncreated light has 
striven with the intrusive and obstinate darkness. God in 
himself, creation, preservation, and the whole history of man 
as moral, intellectual, and spiritual, are here. “In the be- 
ginning God created,” but “in the beginning the Word was.” 
When creatures began to be, he was there already. That 
necessarily implies eternal existence. John does not speak as 
if his terms needed definition. Either they were already 
Yamiliar to his readers, or he felt that his statements suf- 
ficiently explained them. This at least is clear, that the three 
clauses of verse 1 set forth the Word as eternal, as a person hold- 
ing communion with God, and as himself divine in nature. 

At the close of the prologue he will identify this eternal, 
divine, personal Word with his dear Lord and Master, but 
now he simply affirms, in that strangely assured and yet 
quiet way of his, as if no proof were needed. If we accept 
these words, we shall be wiser than all philosophers, and 
have got nearer the heart of things than they. Verse 2 
forms the transition to the activity of the Word in history. It 
gathers the three clauses preceding into one, and thus presents 
that Word as fitted for the work to be next ascribed to him. 

That work is, first, creation. Mark the contrast of the 
ante-temporal “was” of verse 1 and the “came to be” 
(* were made”) of verse 8. Observe, too, the universality of 
the Word’s creative energy, as twice signalized in the two 
clauses. .Nete the specific form of his action. “Through 
him” (not “by ”) teaches, as in Colossians 1:16 and other 
passages, that the Word is the agent of creation, while the 
Father is the source. Observe also the distinction between 
“through ” and “not apart from,” or “ without.” The one 
presents him as the agent, the other insists on his presence 
with hig creation as necessary to its existence, and forbids us 
to think of it as being like a man’s work, capable of subsist- 
ing away from its maker. It is the same teaching as Paul's 
in Colossians 1: 17:.“In him all things consist.” Observe, 


too, the difference of tense, “was made” and “hath been 
made,” the former expressing the original creative act, the 
latter thé continuous existence of the things created. 

If we keep to the division of verses in both the Authorized 
and the Revised Versions, verse 4 rises in the scale of being, and 
shows how not only inanimate things came to be, but living 
things to live. The change of preposition is significant. 
“Through him” and “ not apart from him” express a less 
close and wonderful relation than “in him.” Life is a gift 
implying a closer resemblance to its source than inanimate mat- 
ter attains. “ With thee is the fountain of life.” Science is 
baffled to tell what life is, and still more to produce it. John’s 
words go nearer the center than any biology has reached. 

“In him was life,” not, of course, meaning that he lives, 
but that he gives life. Then we rise still higher, to the one 
creature who has self-conscious life, and can turn himself 
partly round to catch a glimpse of the source. “Light” is 
one of John’s great, simple words, which open out into un- 
fathomable depths. Physical light divides into three chief 
sets of beams. “The light of men” does the same; for we 
need not ask whether it means purity, knowledge, or joy, 
since it means all, and these three are really one. All-that 
makes us men, rising above the less conscious forms of life, 
which are too low for morality or knowledge, and may be 
happy but not blessed, and above inanimate being, flows from 
the same hand which created and sustains. 

May there not be in that singular “was” of verse 4 some 
faint gleam of the vanished Eden, where God’s idea of man- 
hood was for a moment realized, and, in unbroken com- 
munion, life was light?’ The abrupt introduction, in the 
next verse, of “darkness,” hints at some catastrophe un- 
named, to account for its appearance. And so the sad his- 
tory of humanity is summed up in verse 5 as a continual 
meek shining of the light, side by side with its opposite, and, 
if we adopt the rendering in the text of the Revised Version, 
a continual resistance by the darkness; or, if we take the 
margin, a continual shining of the light in spite of resist- 
ance. There is a paradox. Light dispels darkness. The 
two cannot co-exist, but this light and darkness can and do. 
Tn these few broad outlines the whole history of man is con- 
densed, up to John Baptist. 

2. John’s mission is regarded in verses 6-8 in its relation 
to that light which is not yet presented as historically mani- 
fested in Jesus. He, like all the prophets, whose missions 
may be summed up in his, was but “a man,” who, like “all 
things,” began to be. (Note that the “ was” of verse 6 is the 
same as “ were made” of verse 3, and not the same as “ was” 
of verse 1.) _ Hie office was te witness of it, being himself not 
light, but lighted ; the scope of his mission was universal, and 
its purpose the production of “belief.” A pregnant contrast 
is implied throughout. The description of John fits Jesus, 
unless Jesus is what this Gospel proclaims him, the incarnate 
Light. Otherwise he too was but sent to point away from 
himself. 

3. The section between the two utterances of the Baptist 
deals with the incarnation under the two aspects of the coming 
of the Light and the becoming flesh of the Word, thus knitting 
together the two thoughts of the first section. The former 
representation includes verses 9-13; the latter, verse 14. In 
the former part, verses 9 and 10 still retain some reference to 
the action of the light before the incarnation. Verse 9 is 
ambiguous, but “coming into the world” is a standing expres- 
sion for the incarnation, and is therefore most naturally 
referred to “the true light.” The existence of the “true 
light,” as distinguished from imperfect realizations or reflec- 
tions of it, such as John, the universal action of the light on 
humanity and the culmination thereof in a historical 
“coming” are the great truths in verse 9. But, before 
elaborating the last further, the writer pauses for a moment 
on the same sad thought as in verse 5. “I speak of a 
‘coming,’ but it is of One who was here before he ‘came,’ 
had been here ever since he made this world, and had been 
moving unrecognized among men, like a king incognito.” 
That was not because he hid himself, but because the dark- 
ness would have nene of the light. The need for a further 
coming is laid in the failure of the former “being in the 
world,” to bring recognition. 

All the preceding has been a majestic flight of stairs from 
heaven to earth, and now we reach the foot. The Light who 
was “came,” as John too “came,” in so far as both had a his- 
torical beginning and appeared among men; but the Light 
came, as this whole Gospel teaches, in an altogether unique 
sense, as by his own will, and from a previous state of being. 
“ His own land” was the scene of his action, and “his own 
people” repeated the tragedy of the past, and again darkness 
rejected light. But the mighty expenditure of power and 
love was not all vain; for this is the vindication of the new 
step, his “ coming,” that some “received him,” and, in him, 
new gifts. The broken constructién “as many ...to them” 
puts emphasis on the condition of the gift, which is further 
underscored, as it were, by its repetition in another form’ at 
the end of the verse. To “believe on his name” involves 
the reeognition of his revealed character, as the object not 





merely of intellectual knowledge, but of trust, since “ be- 
lieving on” is more than simply believing. Such trustful 
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is the condition of being entitled to “ become sons of God.” 
The relationship thus expressed is not that incident to all 
men, as deriving natural life from God, and being objects of 
his love and care, but is broadly distinguished from anything 
belonging to men in virtue of their natural birth, and is the 
result of another supernatural birth, according to God’s will, 
and dependent on “ believing on the name.” 

The arrangement of this section and of the first is a case of 
“inverted parallelism.” In the former we have first the 
Word, then the Light; in the latter, first the Light, then the 
Word. So verse 14 presents the coming of the Light as also 
the becoming flesh of the Word. Mark how the eternal 
“was” changes into the temporal “ became;” how the mys- 
tery of mysteries is declared in three simple words. The 
eternal, personal being of the Word, the oneness of that per- 
son before and after incarnation, the reality, completeness, 
and permanence. of the manhood, are affirmed for adoring 
wonder and faith. “In the beginning was the Word” un- 
veils thedepths of Deity. “ The Word became flesh” declares 
the union of God with man, and lays in the depths the sure 
foundation for thought, love, and faith. Nothing profounder, 
nothing bearing more directly and closely on daily needs or 
immortal hopes, can be spoken in the speech of earth. That 
becoming flesh was no transient appearance. “ He taber- 
nacled among us,” the eye-witnesses, thus fulfilling the prom- 
ises of God’s dwelling among men, and being in that flesh as 
in the true temple, which tabernacle and temple but faintly 
shadowed, “The temple of his body” is the meeting-place 
of God and man, the place of sacrifice dnd of revelation. 
John stays his hand for a momen? as the remembrances of 
that blessed time fill his heart, and recalls the “ glory,” the 
reality of which the Light that shone between the cherubim 
was but the emblem, the luster of the self-manifestation of 
Divinity, by which the incarnate Word was manifested as, 
in a unique sense, the Son, pre-eminent among the “ chil- 
dren.” Then he pursues his thought, and describes him who 
dwelt among the group of disciples as possessed in perfect 
measure and manner of all love and all truth. 

Again the Baptist’s witness interposes in the stream, and 
this time is more definitely directed to the historical person, 
identifying One standing in his presence with the theme of 
his former proclamations. The whole discourse is gradually 
converging on one head. John recognized, with beautiful 
self-abnegation, his own inferiority, and traced it to its cause, 
in. the essential dignity ‘of the Word. Later in time, he is 
first in place, outstripping his forerunner, because he was 
before he came. 

Finally, verses 16-18 gather up the blessed issues of incar- . 
nation, contrast these with previous revelation, and, at last, 
declare how all the glorious names of Word, Light, and Son 
meet in the man Jesus Christ. The close connection of the 
first words with those'of verse 14 shows that the stream of . 
thought goes on, overleaping the reference to the Baptist. 
Christ’s “fulhess” is the perfect completeness of divine powers 
with which he is, so to speak, charged, and that fulness is a 
communicative fulness. The personal experience of the 
Apostle and his brethren comes in to attest that. Those who 
can say, “ We have received of it,” need no arguments besides 
to prove him divine. Those who “receive him” (v. 12) do 
therein “receive” all spiritual gifts. The grace of this mo- 
ment, if used aright, is ever exchanged for new grace, and 
that in increasing richness. 

The law was given, in one definite act, as an external and 
authoritative statute, fixed and rigid; but what Jesus brings 
“comes to be through him,” forever flowing out in a vital 
process and taking shape in men’s hearts. The contents of 
the law are statutes, those of Christ’s gift are love bestowed 
and bestowing, and trath, even the light from the Light, and 
speech from the Word. 

So Jesus Christ is disclosed as both word and light, is set 
far above all messengers of God, is the divine communicator 
to men of all the divine fulness, and the source of all grace 
and trath, In one last sentence this fisherman-apostle tran- 
scends all philosophy, and lays the foundatiom stone of all true 
theology and of all the satisfaction of the needs of humble 
souls, The limitations of our powers make the direct know]- 
edge of God impossible for man. The manhood of him who 
in and from eternity was the Word, and from the beginning 
has been the light of men, makes it certain that the invisible 
God is fully declared in him, who in timeless union is “ in 
the bosom of the Father,” and who yet tabernacled among us, 
that the eyes which could not see God might calmly and lov- 
ingly “behold his glory,” and in gazing might not only behold, 
but possess, the grace and truth of which he is full, and of 
which the world without him is empty. 


Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


We again approach the topless and bottomless mysteries of 
the God-man. He is the source of all the yet inscrutable 


mysteries of creation, for he made it. We are more glad to 






































aie him than his.works, The ideal wiakoul i. dearer to 
us tham chemistry ; its possible association and union with 
Godhood is more to be sought than all other knowledge. 

It is sometimes said that we look to the first three evan- 
gelists for the human aspect of our Lord, and to John for the 
divine. It is a superficial statement, John gives, besides 
the deepest revelation of the divine nature, the most 
complete human conditions,—fatigue at the well, tears, real 
blood and water from ‘his side, the finger-thrusts into the 
nail+prints, etc, 

Points: 1. Eternal being, not becoming, of the Word, and 
identity with God, Word is a revelation of a thought or 
essence, Was God. Singular number. Not one of two, 
Man made in God’s image is a three in one, 

2. The Word was creator. 

3. He is the original ocean from whiob all life known to us 
was given. Spontaneous generation is so poor a fancy there 
is none to do it reverence. How we joy that our life came 
out of such a kind of life! There is more revelation about 
life and its vast possibilities in the Bible than in all other 
books. 

4. He is the Light of men. Oh, joy! we can go into infinity 
with this illamination. No darkness overcomes it. 

5. There came a man from God to tell of this coming light, 
an aurora heralding the sun, that men might be led up to 
believe in him. 

6. Every man coming into the world is lightened. We 
have to put out the light to be in darkness, Many of his own, 
by creation, do not receive him. 

7. Besides life and light, he crowds upon us out of his infi- 
nite fulness grace upon grace and truth. A father does not 
give good gifts to his children so eagerly as the God coming 
among us tries to thrust divine gifts upon us. 

8. He declares God by word, by power, by wisdom, by his 
spirit. He who discovers the breadth and depth of this lesson 
has discovered more than a new science or a new world. 


University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL, 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God (v.1). He who is our Saviour is the 
only Saviour there is, or ever was, or ever can be. He has 
been the Saviour from the beginning. He was the hope of 
the first sinner. He has never failed to be the helper of any 
needy one who was willing to trust him. When we read of 
the Lord’s loving ministry to Noah, and Abraham, and 
Joseph, and Moses, and Daniel, and Paul, we can feel that 
He who helped them is ready to help us. There never lived 
a child of God whose privileges, or whose causes for restful 
rejoicing, were greater than are ours to-day—as we commit 
ourselves and all our interests to the Saviour who has been 
the Saviour from the beginning. 

All things were made by him (¥. 3). A quaint countryman, 
telling of his thorough knowledge of the people of his vicinity, 
said boastfully, “I know all these people as well as if I'd 
made ’em.” That statement of his covered a great deal of 
ground, whether it were true, or were only a suggestion of a 
truth. No man can understand a complicated piece of 
mechanism like the man who made it. And there was never 
so complicated a piece of mechanism on earth as the average 
manor woman. At the best, every man or woman isa bundle 
of contradictions; and the closest human friend is puzzled at 
times over some new phase of those contradictions in his 
friend. Only He who made that puzzle can know its parts 
in all their rejations and in all their workings. What acom- 
fort in the thought that our Friend of frier.*s knows us as 
well as if he made us; knows us because he did make nus,— 
for “all things were made by him.” 

There came a man, sent from God. .. . Sho war tanta far dt 
ness,... that all might believe through him (vs. 6, 7). God 
might have spoken directly from heaven in behalf of his Son, 
and have made all the world to know that that Son was 
divinely sent. But God chose to employ a human messenger 
to bear witness before his Son. This has been God’s way of 
working from the beginning. God’s messages to us come 
through human messengers. Let us beware lest we reject a 
message from God by the lips of our fellow-man. God’s mes- 
sages to others are sent by us. Let us beware lest we prove 
unfaithful messengers of God, or fail to witness for him ac- 
cording to his sending. 

He came unto his own, and they that were his own received him 
not (v.11). No trial is sadder, no disappointment is sorer, 
than the failure of those whom we have counted our own. 
To find shut against us the hearts which have been dearest to 
us, is the loss of losses in human experience. To that trial 
Jesus was subjected when he came into this wofld in the flesh. 
Nor let us think that it was only when the Jews rejected him 
as the Messiah that he came unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not, A similar treatment awaits him whenever 
he comes to one of his professed disciples, proffering of his 
all-sufficient grace, and is turned away from in distrust. To 








of other special need, is to repeat the sin of the Jews without 
the excuse of the Jews. 

As many a8 received him, to them gave he the right to become 
children of God, even to them that believe on his hame (v. 12). 
All that Jesus asks of those who come to him—or those to 
whom he comes—in their need, is that they shall commit 
themselves to him unreservedly as their Saviour. If they 
will take him as their Saviour, he will take them as his own 
loved ones. Giving them of his own life, Jesus makes those 
who trust him to be sharers of his nature; and as sharers of 
his nature they are counted children of God, and if children 
then heirs,—participators with the Son of God in all the bless- 
ings of the family of God forever, The sinner who trusts 
Jesus as his Saviour has a right to count himself one with | 
the Son who was in the beginning with the Father; and 
what should seriously disturb one who has that ground of 
confidence ? 

The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (v. 14). If it 
were not for the knowledge that our Saviour was here in the 
flesh, knowing by experience the weaknesses and the tempta- 
tions of the flesh, we could never have that assurance, which 
is now ours, of his personal sympathy with us at the point of 
our greatest need. To be told that he was one with God in 
the beginning only emphasizes his remoteness from us, even 
while it assures us of his limitless power. But to be told that 
he who was with God from the beginning has been with us 
in these later days, to be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, is to gain a comforting sense of the full meaning 
of his name Immanuel,—“which is, being interpreted, God 
with us.” 

No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him (v. 18). 
We cannot get beyond our experiences of thought and feeling 
and conception. We cannot even conceive of traits of char- 
acter which we have never seen illustrated in actual life. 
Our personal attainment is pretty sure to be far below our 
ideal, but our very ideal—the image in our thoughts of that 
which we would like to attain to—must be within the scope of 
that which is shown, or is suggested, in the conduct or in the 
character of some one whom we have known, or have known 
of, and so have looked up to with loving reverence. Hence 
it is that our highest aspirations and our noblest strivings de- 
pend in large measure on the living ideals which are set before 
us, Our own character is both indicated and shaped by the 
objects of our affections. It is the same in the spiritual life 
as in the social life. We cannot even have a conception of 
God which goes beyond some disclosure to us of God. Hence 
the gain to us, hence the possibility of power over us, in the 
character of Jesus. By a study of that character we are 
enabled to know God, and ‘to gain an aspiration after his like- 
ness. And, even to know the character of Jesus, we must see 
his traits reproduced or reflected in the lives of his disciples. 
Thus it is that we are in a sense dependent on the portrayal 
of Christ in the character of Christ’s loved ones, for our prac- 
tical knowledge of the character of God himself. And so, 
also, we ourselves are teaching lessons about Jesus and about 
the Father, in our own lives, as the followers of Jesus and as 
the children of God. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Genesis begins at the creation of this world. But the Gos- 
pel of John goes farther back, and begins before the world 
was, In its backward reach this book goes farther than any 
of the other books of the Bible; just as in the Revelation the 
same Apostle reaches farther into the future than any other 
writer. In this lesson we have the historical statement as to 
the previous history of Christ, and then we have a doctrinal 
statement as to his character and his errand to the world. 
(Of late years it has become fashionable to decry “ doctrine.” 
This is all foolishness; for unless we have “doctrine,” which 
means “teaching,” concerning these things, how shall we 
know anything about them?) To the doctrinal teaching of 
this lesson I want to call especial attention. The statement 
is here made that Jesus is the light of the world. This agrees 
with what he himself claimed at a later date. It also agrees 
with one of the divinely inspired definitions of God. These 
are: “God is love,” “God is light,” “God is a spirit,” “God 
is a fire.” Now, taking that affirmation that Jesus is light, 
and that he brought light into this world, let us study what 
we may learn about him from the analogies that light affords. 
There are several of these, and they are most beautiful as 
well as instructive. 

First analogy: Light reveals. You are driving on a dark 
night over an unknown road, and you cannot see two steps 
before you. Suddenly a flash of lightning rends the sky, and 
instantly you can see all the landscape for miles perfectly. 
The light revealed it to you. You are in a dark room, and 
you dare not move lest you run against something. You 
strike a match, and in an instant you know where you are, 
and how you can step forward. So Jesus is light to this world, 


he shines, we see how lovely isthe character of God. Until he 
shines, we know not how we may find peace and pardon; 
but as soon as he shines on our pathway, we find the road to 
God clearly marked out. (There are many other things in 
which the Master gives light, which the teacher can discover 
for himself. Spage forbids us to dwell on more of them at 
this time.) 
























Second analogy: Light vivifies. He who dwells perpetually 
in darkness cannot have vigorous life. Miners, who seldom 
see the light of day, are notoriously unhealthy. So plants 
and animals that are kept in darkness are blanched and un- 
healthy. Bring them out into the light, and a change comes 
over them. They become robust and full of life. So the 
Master vivifies in the spiritual world. There is no robust 
spiritual life in any country that has not the “ Light of the 
World” to thrive in. There is no sound life in so-called 
Christian lands where the name of Jesus is supplanted by © 
those of the saints. To have truly vigorous spiritual life the 
soul must dwell in the light of the presence of him ef whom 
this lesson speaks, who is light, and who stands ready to 
lighten every man that cometh into the world. Otherwise 
he sits and languishes in darkness. 

Third analogy: Light beautifies. Go into the most em- 
chanting garden, where every variety of charming flower 
blooms, in the night time, and you will see no, beauty there. 
The flowers are indeed there, but in the darkness of the night 
they have no color. Now let the sun rise, and see the trans- 
formation. At once they are things of inimitable beauty. 
The sun has beautified them, and made them glorious. Look 
at that dark bank of clouds that hangs on the horizon. You 
would find it hard to discover anything less beautiful. But 
presently the sun sinks, and begins his artistic work, He 
throws his light upon them, and they begin to change. They 
are the same clouds as they were ten minutes ago, but oh, 
how different! Now it takes but little imagination to think 
that you are looking at the gates of the celestial city. What 
has donethis? Light, only light. So, too, when a soul that 


has been in the darkness of sin begins to walk in the light of 


the divine presence, a change begins to come over that soul, 
It now commences to shine with a radiance not of this earth, 
Like Moses und Elijah on the mountain, it is transfigured, 
and becomes glorious. The most glorious person in all this 
world is that one who reflects most of the d:vine image and 
radiancy. Yes, the light of Jesus shining on the heart trans 
fuses his glory to the one he shines on. 

Fourth analogy: Light purifies. So far as I know, light 
is the only thing in this world which purifies and yet does 
not become contaminated in the process. Water purifies, but 
becomes foul as a consequence. The air purifies, but becomes 
laden with contagion as aconsequence. But imagine a room 
all of glass,—glass ceiling, glass walls, glass floor. Fill it full 
of small-pox patients, Let the light. shine through it to a* 
room below, full of children at play. Is there any danger _ 
that the light passing through the upper room, and purifying 
it, will carry the contagion to the room below? No, it will 
enter the diseased room pure, will purify it, and pass out 
as pure as it came in. So with our blessed Master. His 
presence purifies, but never does he become in any way 
contaminated. No one can live in his presence spiritually, 
and not be thereby benefited. In the same way do his dis- 
ciples make pure much of the vileness with which they 
come in contact, and yet themselves do not in any way 
become defiled. 

If this is the result of contact with Him who is the light of 
the whole world, is it not strange that men do not rush to 
greet him? Alas! they love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil, And so it comes to pass that 
this is the condemnation, that light is come to this world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, Are you one 
of these? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Once more we turn to the gospel story and all that we may 
learn of the life of Him By whom and for whom the worlds 
were made. Does it seem an old story, so often repeated, and 
so familiar to the children, as to need little study or prepara- 
tion? Suppose even one child were to hear or receive it 
into the heart for the first time? How the next generation 
may practically answer the question, “ What think ye of 
Christ?” largely depends upon the teaching of children 
to-day. Whether Jesus isto be to them all-in-all, whether 
they are to be Christ-like or Christ-less, rests in great measure 
upon faithful, prayerful nurture in homes and primary classes. 
Whatever the future may bring from controversy or criti- 
cism, from creed’ or council, if they have early learned to 
believe and say “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” they will be strong in faith, and may glad!y share in 
every effort of scholarship, science, or research in interpreta- 
tions as to eternal truth. If they have learned from the 








refuse to trust Jesus in any time of sorrow, of temptation, or 





words and example of the Beloved Disciple that Jesus is the 


which by nature isin darkness, He reveals it to itself. When | Elder Brother, the divine One in whose love every soul 
he shows us light, we see how sinful our hearts are. When ' may rest and trust, and become one in him, they will be safe 
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in faith and love until all our imperfect knowledge is made 
clear in heaven's own light. 

The first four verses of John’s Gospel should be memorized 
by every child,—a good opening exercise for the class, or can 
be called for often as a responsive recitation. 

“In the Beginning.” —(Put it on the blackkpard.) Words of 
wonder to every thoughtful child. The beginning of everything 
—but God. Turn to Genesis, and tell that our lesson and this 
book begins as the Bible begins,—the beginning. When was 
it? Where wasit? Nowhere; nothing; it was before any- 
thing was made, Read Genesis 1:1. Ask the children to 
get some one at home to read with them the first chapter of 
the Bible, and see how often we find “And God said.” 
Everything had a beginning but God. We cannot under- 
stand how, but we know that God always lived, ages and 
ages before sun or star, earth or heaven, was made. There 
- was the eveslasting God; no beginning, no end. What does 

John say was in the beginning? 

The Word.—In the next verse we read the same; that is, 
the Word was in the beginning “with God.” “And God 
said.” . It was God’s word, then, that made the light, the 
earth, the grass, and the trees. It is the Word which is 
meant in the third verse of our lesson: “All things were 
made by him.” And, lest we might not quite understand 
that the Word made all things, we read on, and “ with- 
out him was not any thing made that was made.” When the 
worlds were made, it was by God, his will as spoken. When 
the world was ready to be a beautiful home, God said, “ Let us 

’ make man in our image, after our likeness.” To whom did 
he speak? It was God the Father and the Son and the 

Spirit,—one God, He made man with a spirit, a soul, to live 

forever,—to be everlasting, as God is. 

. Word Made Flesh.—W hat is our golden text, and what does 
it mean? Can you tell what had happened when the Beth- 
lehem shepherds heard voices and music at midnight ?’ What 
were the words the angels sang? The children can answer 
many questions about the birth of Christ, and then you can 
tell that this helpless baby was different from every other 
child. There was once a king who put away his fine robes and 
crown, and left his princes and his grand home, and, wearing 
the coarse cloak of a poor peasant, went from house to house 
among his people, to see how they lived, and how he might 
be a better king over them. Stranger than that is the story 
of our golden text. This little helpless child in Bethlehem, 
in its tiny form of life, was really the King of heaven, the 
One who was with God, who was God, and came to earth in a 
body of flesh, to live and grow up on the earth, to help and 
to save. Man had been made in the likeness of God, but, 
when Jesus came, God was in the likeness of mah; for he 
took our nature when he became flesh. Could any but God 
have done that? What was the cause of the sorrow and 
trouble which came to the people of Israel ? 

The world was full of sin. God had sent prophets and 
teachers in vain. Jesus the Son said, “I will go and do thy 
will.” God the Father so loved the world. Whom did he 
give that men should not perish? Jesus the Son came and 
“dwelt among us;” that is, he lived among men. We are 
to study, the rest of the year, of what he said and did. His 
dearest friend while he was on earth is. believed to be the one 
who wrote this Gospel of John. When John was an old 
man he wrote down more of the very words of Jesus than any 

* ther one ever wrote. He seemed to know more of Jesus and 
his Father, God; to understand more of the love of Christ 
the Son and God the Father, and yet how they were one 

God; that Jesus came to show us the mind of God spoken 

through Christ his Son. Look in verse 18, and see what he 

says of God and of the Son. In this book John writes of 

God as the Father more than seventy times, and tells how 
_ “the Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 

his hand.” Do you know now why Jesus is called the 
Word? He is the mind of God spoken to us, the fare of 
God turned to us, the will of God made known to us. It 
is hard for children to comprehend that there is one God, 
yet three in one. Perhaps the simplest object-lesson which 
can help is to show a rose-branch in bloom, Is this all 
from one plant? The life is in root, stem, branch, and 
bloom; the blossom is the soul-of the rose, showing its 
beauty to us; the fragrance is as truly a part, but we cannot 
see it. So the piant, bloom, and odor are but one, and yet 
three in one. 

Full of Grace and Truth.—John, who knew and loved Jesus 
so well, said of him, “ We beheld his glory,” »full of love, 
of goodness, mercy, and compassion; and it was all sincere 
and true. John said, “God is love.” He knew the life of 
Jesus the Word; who gave himself to be life for all who 
would receive him. But there is something sad in the lines 
telling of the glory of the Word; for John says, “ He was in 
the world, and the world was made by hint, and the. world 
knew him not.” To those who receive him he offers and 
gives life, because he is the etermal life; he gives light from 
hisown glory. He who is full of grace and trath will let his 
loving ones say with John, “Of his fulness we all received, 
and grace for grace;” for only from Jesus Christ can grace 
and truth come. 


omitted. More of the story of Jesus’. childhood may be 
given, the names applied to him in the lesson verses, and 
the allusions to John the Baptist. 


Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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THE WORD 
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FULL OF GRACE AND TRUTH. 
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WITH GOD, 
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WORD; Preacu Him. 


JESUS IS THE LIFE: Recerve Hux. 


LIGHT: Wax rx Hi. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, could I speak the matchless worth!” 
“ The Light of the world is Jesus.” 

* Jesus bids us shine.” 

“Light after darkness,” 

“ Sometimes a light surprises,” 

“Sun of my soul.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


Tne Locos Docrrine.—In this introduction to the Gospel 
we have the link with the eternity of the past. It opens with 
tlre same words as does the Old Testament, and St. John could 
hardly have so commenced without having “the beginning” 
of Moses in his mind. To find Oriental illustrations of such 
an intensely spiritual character as in this preface of the fourth 
Gospel would be impossible; but we must bear in mind that 
metaphysical subtilties are very dear to the Oriental, and 
that the mystical has an irresistible charm for him. In this 
prologue to his Gospel, St. John four times uses the term logos 
(“The Word”) for Christ. Our Lord is, never so named in 
the other Gospels. But St. John was writing at Ephesus 
among the philosophic Greeks, who delighted in terms like 
this, which personified, so to speak, an idea. The Jewish 
mind was very different. Its subtilties were rather verbal 
than metaphysical. Hence the thoughts and terms of St. 
John, who had lived so long at Ephesus -as to have become, 
as it were, naturalized, are quite distinct from any with which 
we are familiar in the earlier Gospels. Yet they are clearly 
familiar to himself and to his readers. He uses them with- 
out note or comment, and assumes that they convey a known 
and definite meaning. The three classes of thinkers, the 
Jewish, the Greek, and the Gnostic, with whom St. John must 
have been constantly in contact, all used the term logos as 
more or less a personification. The earliest Jewish view of 
“The Word” is given in the Targum or Chaldee paraphrase 
of Onkelos, about B.C. 280. “God protected Noah by his 
Word.” “The Word of God was with Ishmael.” “God 
made a covenant between Abraham and his Word.” .“ Jacob 
made a covenant that the Word of God should be his God.” 
The idea conveyed by this doctrine of The Word wasa media- 
torial being standing closer to God than the mightiest among 
created hosts. In the later apocryphal books this personi- 
fication becomes more definite, as in Wisdom 18 : 15: “Thine 
Almighty word leaped down from heaven out of thy royal 
throne.” But as the Book of Wisdom is probably only about 
B. C. 150, it belongs rather to the border-land between Hebrew 
and Greek modes of thought. Later on, the Jews of Alexan- 
dria, just about the time of our Lord, mixed up many of the 
ideas of the Greek stories with the Eastern theory of emana- 
tion. God was eternal light, from whom all light comes. 
Philo tanght that “The Word” was a:real emanation, an 
existence, the first begotten of God, from which proceeded 
other emanations, which were all links between God and the 
material universe. Ali these mystical speculations of his 
time St. John brushes aside at once, when he tells us the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,—no abstraction, 
but a corporeal reality. The word rendered “dwelt” is 
“tabernacled,” or sqjourned. It was perhaps suggested by 
the similarity of sound to the Shekinah, a term frequently 
applied by the Jewish writers to the visible symbol of the 
divine presence which appeared in the tabernacle and the 
temple. Their commentaries identify the Shekinah with 
the Memra, or Word; and in almost every passage where 
Jehovah appears to, or communes with, the patriarchs, the 
Word of the Lord is the expression used in the Targums, as 
with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 





For very young children much of the above should be 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


Messianic PrerenpErs.—The rejection of Christ by his 
own people stands in vivid contrast against their eager recep- 
tion, in succeeding ages, of pretenders to the sacred office. Of 
these there have appeared, at different times, between twenty 
and thirty, not one of whom failed to attract a large following. 
Such was Bar Cocheba, who in the reign of Hadrian pro- 
claimed himself the Messiah, and raised the standard of revolt 
against the Romans, Even the acute Rabbi Aqtba was de- 
ceived, and lent the influence of his great name to strengthen 
the cause. The national hopes were extinguished in blood, 
not fewer than 500,000 or 600,000 falling victims to their 
credulity. One of the latest aspirants to the high title was 
Sabbatii Zevi, born in Smyrna 1626. A madman from Gaza 
played for him the part of foreruriner. Received by acclama- 
tion wherever he went, the excitement among the Jews every- 
where was reaching fever heat, when the Turks found it 
necessary to interfere. To save his life this so-called Messiah 
became a Moslem, and was thereafter known by the name of 
Mohammed Effendi. 


Tiberias, Pulestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


Tue AvutHor.—Who wrote this book? For what pur- 
pose? (John 20:31.) Of what great events was he an eye- 
witaess? (Mark 5; 87; 14: 33; Luke 9: 28; John 18: 15, 
16; 19: 25-27; 20: 2-8; 21:7, 20.) Where and when was 
the book written? What other‘writings have we from 
John? 

THE OvTLiIne.— What verses of this passage tell (1) Of the 
nature of the Word,—Christ’s relation to God? (vs, 1, 2.) to 
creation? (vs. 3, 10.) to Jewish history? (v. 17.) to man- 
kind? (vs. 4,9, 14,18.) (2) Of the reception of the Word, 
—by the evil? (vs, 5, 10,11.) by the good? (vs. 12, 13, 16.) 
(3) Of the witness to the Word,—his source? (v. 6.) his rank? 
(v. 8) his message? (vs. 7, 15.) 

THE Worp Anp Gop (vs, 1, 2).—What does the Old Tes- 
tament mean by the Word? (Exod. 23 : 20, 21; Psa. 33: 4; 
107 : 20; 119: 105; 147: 15; Prov. 8: 1, 22-36; Isa. 40:8; 
55:11; Mal.3: 1.) How do we reveal ourselves in our 
words? How different is God’s revelation of himself in his 
Word? (John 14:9.) Why is God’s Word so different from 
man’s? (Isa, 55: 8-11.) What other book begins with “in 
the beginning”? (Gen. 1:1.) With what words did Christ 
assert his eternal existence? (John 8: 58; 17 : 5, 24.) his 
union with God? (Matt. 16:17; Mark 14: 62; Luke 22: 
69,70 ; John 10: 30.) and yet a mysterious distinction? (John 
5:19; 8:29; 14: 10, 28.) 

THE WorD AND CREATION (vs. 3, 10). sities does the Old 
Testament represent the Word as creator? (Gen. 1 : 3, 6,9; 
Psa. 33: 6.) What like claim does Christ make for himeelf? 
(Matt. 28:18; John 5:21; 16:15.) How does this thought 
endear natural objects to a Christian ? (Psa. 83) What added 
significance does it give to Christ’s death? (John 6: 39.) 

Tue WorpD Anp History (v. 17).—How did Christ ratify 
“the law given by Moses”? (Matt. 5; 17,18; Luke 5: 14; 
24:44; John 5:46.) Yet how did he add to it “grace and 
truth”? (Matt. 5: 21-48; 22: 36-40; 26: 28; Mark 2: 27, 
28; John 4: 23; 6: 32.) 

THe Worp AND MANKIND (7s. 4, 9, 14, 18).—Why is light 
a good symbol of life? In what senses is Christ the life of 
the world? (John 5 : 21, 26; 6: 35, 48,51; 14:6; 17:2.) 
In what senses its light? (John 8: 12; 17: 22; Matt.5: 14; 
4:16.) What effects of this life and light do all receive 
“who come into the world”? But who alone receive their 
blessing fully? How had the light “come into the world” 
before? (Heb. 1: 1.) What was the especial glory of its 
coming in Christ? (John 7: 18; 8: 50; 17: 10,22) Why 
does John so emphasize “became flesh”? (1 John 4:2; 2 
John 7.) How far only hae man seen God, even in Christ ? 
(John 12: 45; 1 John 4: 12; Luke 9: 35.) 

Tue Eyi Reception (vs. 5, 10, 11).—What was the 
« darkness”? (1 John 2: 9-11; Rom. 1: 20-22.) When did 
the darkness seem to have “apprehended,” “overcome,” the 
light? (Matt, 27: 45, 46.) How did light return? (Matt. 
28:3.) What are the signs that the light is now swiftly 
overcoming the darkness ? 

Tue Goop Reception (vs. 12, 13, 16).—How is Christ 
“received”? (John 3:14-18.) Have we “ right” (Rev. Ver.) 
or “ power” (Auth. Ver.) to become children of God, or both? 
Why is not the Christ-life sprang from inberitance? (1 Cor. 
2:14.) From feelings? (Rom. 7 : 18-25.) From will? (Eph, 
2: 8,9) What is the “fulness” from which it springs? 
(John 15 : 15; 17 : 22.) How do we thus get grace for 
grace? (2 Pet. 1: 5-7.) 

Tue Witness.—His Source (v. 6): How was God in his 
birth ? (Luke 1: 5-25, 39-80.) In his first preaching? (Mait. 
3: 1-12) His Rank (v. 8): What was his human relation- 
ship to Christ? When did he own his inferiority? (Matt. 
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3: 13,14) His Message (vs. 7, 15): How did John testify 























: op Salling ‘pita belie 125 14.) By preparing the 
way ? (Matt.3:11.) By pointing out Carist ? (John 1: 29-37.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What is the golden text? 2. Who was the Word? 8. 
Why did Christ come into the world? 4 What had he done 
for the world before? 5. Who prepared his way? 6. How 
did the world treat the Word? 7. What did he do for those’ 
who received him? 8. What does he do still for those who 
believe in him? 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


With the beginning of a new quarter our lessons change 
from the Old Testament to the New, from the hope of the 
Messiah in prophecy to the record of the Saviour in history. 
Yet the new lessons begin back of the old ones; they begin 
at the beginning of all things, in order to show Jesus Christ 
as the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The whole gospel is in this lesson. Indeed, the entire Bible 
is here in substance. Here is the story of our Saviour as he 
was, as he is, as he is to be; and of his work for us, and our 
hope and possibilities in him. Here he is pictured in his 
glory before the creation. His plans and his doings for man 
are shown here. His messenger is told of, and the mission 
of that messenger. His coming to earth, and what he brings 
to those who receive him,—all are here made plain. 

Light and life and falness in all good are of him and from 
him, and are for us all if only we will accept them as his gift. 
“To him was life; and the life was the light of men.” “As 
many as received him, to them gave he the right to become 
children of God, evén to them that believe on his name.” 
“Of his fulness we all received, and grace for grace.” No 
one of us has true life, except as it is received from our Lord 
Jesus Christ. No one of us/has light on hisdaily path, except 
as it shines out from the Sun of Righteousness. Whatever 
fulness of joy or peace is ours is a gift of God through his 
Son; and the more we have of this good, the more we can 
have,—grace upon grace. If, indeed, we are united to the 
Son of God by faith, we are ourselves children of God, and 
sharers with God’s Son in all that is God’s. 

Only he who came from God ‘can enable us to know God; 
but he who rested in the bosom of the Father has power to 
make us partakers of the same rest eternally. Thisis a truth 
that a child can comprehend as fully as the wisest man, and 
that is worthy of being studied by man and child. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Union with God was the starting-point of,salvation, Union 
with God is the goal of salvation. That which was is the 
earnest of that which is to be. 

He who made can preserve and repair. It is because of 
what our Lord Jesus Christ has done, that we rest so con- 
fidently on hin as able to do for us to the uttermost. 

Light and darkness, the two factors in salvation. 
nish the darkness, our Saviour furnishes the light. 

There is light enough, if only the eyes be open to receive 
it. But of what use is the light to one who persistently keeps 
his eyes closed ? 

How strange it is that we are so unready to welcome God's 
best gifts to us, and that so often we refuse to recognize end 
to receive the love of a truest friend! 

No man can testify beyond his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. If we would disclose new lessons to others, we 
must first learn those lessons ourselves, 


We fur- 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_ 


THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT* 


Readers of the New Tesvament generally have but a 
hazy notion of its historic setting, and of the full signifi- 
cance of its historic allusiona The habit of working up 
the related history as far as is demanded by isolated 
texts is unfavorable to a comprehension of it in its proper 
perspective; and books which treat the subject in a more 
independent way are a very useful supplement to exposi- 
tions of the text. The Germans have many such, the 
works of Schneckenburger (1862), Lechler (1866), and 
Haugyath (1868) being each very able. Their best, how- 
ever, is The History of the Jewish People in the Times 
of Jesus Christ, by Professor Emil Schiirer of Giessen. 
It first appeared in 1874; and of the second edition 
greatly enlarged, which came out in 1886-88, a very 
good translation by Dr. John MacPherson has been 
published. The first two volumes, which contain the 
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political history of Palestine from the revolt of the Mac- 
cabees to that of Simon Bar-Cochiba,—B, ©, 175 to A. D. 
135,—now appears after the more discursive volumes 
have been before the public for some time. 

The book has the merits and the defects of good Ger- 
man work. It is simply exhaustive in its array and 
estimate of the literature. It gives not only the facts, 
but, in its notes, almost everything that has been said in 
estimate of them. It goes over the whole period of three 
hundred and ten years with a painstaking care which 
leaves no corner unexplored. But it lacks the touch of 
imaginative power, which is needed to bring the figures 
out from the flat canvas and make them life-like. We 
learn all that is known about them, but we do not learn 
to know them. Mr. Mahaffy makes Herod more real to 
us in a paragraph than Professor Schiirer does in sixty- 
seven pages. The reader is carried on from chapter to 
chapter by the intrinsic interest of the subject, rather 
than by any vividness of impression conveyed by the 
author. 

At the opening of the story we find the Jews returned 
to their own land from the captivity, and organized less 
as a nation than as a religious society, under the rule of 
hereditary high-priests. The people have come into 
close contact with a new and not friend!y influence. 
The conquest of Western Asia by Alexander has car- 
ried everywhere the Hellenic culture, and even among 
the Jews a party has arisen which seeks to combine this 
new worship of beauty with that of Jehovah, or even to 
sacrifice the latter to the former, while the Chasidim 
(pious) resist this to the utmost. The two tendencies 
come into sharp.collision when the mad Seleucid king 
of Syria, Antiochus Epiphanes, tries to force Greek 
usages and idolatries.on Judea. The, Maccabees of 
Modein put themselves at the head of the national 
resistance; and after many vicissitudes, aided by the 
dissensions and decay of the Seleucid house, they suc- 
ceed in establishing the virtual independence of «he 
nation, which continues from B. C, 142 to B.C. 68. The 
Maccabean or Asmonean dynasty, first'as high-priests 
and then as kings, ruled over Idumea, Judea, Samaria, 
and Galilee, favoring at times the Sadducean nobles of 
the capital, but more generally the’ popular Pharisaic 
party, who were the successors of the Chasidim. They 
even extinguished the Greek culture of Southern and 
Central Syria, as Mr. Mahaffy also points out. Their 
own dissensions provoked their fate, which came with 
the arrival of the Romans under Pompey A. D. 65. Two 
years later he took Jerusalem and subjected the country 
to Roman authority, allowing the Asmoneans to continue 
as high-priests only. 

In A. D. 39 the: Romans made the Edomite Herod 


king of Judea; and nine years later he put the last of 


the Asmoneans to death. He reigned by force and cun- 
ning until four years before our era, killing and im- 
prisoning his nearest kindred in the violence of his 
suspicions. He was superficially Hellenized, but at 
bottom a barbarian. He left three sons, among whom 
his dominions were divided by the Romans. Archelaus, 
the worst of them, who inherited all his father’s brutality, 
got Idumea, Judea, and Samaria; but he was deposed 
by the Romans A. D. 6, and his possessions placed under 
the rule of a procurator. Herod Antipas, the Herod of 
our Lord’s time, inherited his father’s cunning, but not 
his courage. He got Perea and Galilee. Philip, the 
best of the three, got the region north of Perea and east 
of Galilee, which properly lay outside of Palestine. He 
died shortly after our Lord’s death, and his dominions 
went to Herod Agrippa I., son of the Aristobulus whom 
Herod, his father, put to death. He was the Pharisaic 
king who, seven years later (A. D. 41), got Judea and 
Samaria also, but died A. D. 44 of the loathsome disease 
mentioned by Luke. From his death to the great Jew- 
ish revolt (A. D. 66) Palestine again was placed under 
the rule of procurators, of whom Festus alone displayed 
any of the virtues of a good ruler, the rest by their 
rapacity and cruelty hastening the final collision with 
the Romans. Meanwhilein A. D.58, Herod Agrippa II., 
the son of the first, was given Philip’s territory, with the 
privilege of appointing or removing the high-priest at 
Jerusalem. This was while Paul lay bound in Cesarea, 
in whose streets at that very time began the struggles 
between Jews and Gentiles, which thirteen years later 
broke into open war. 

In the terrible conflict of a dying nation with Rome, 
in which the bloody strife of parties weakened the Jews, 
Agrippa held by the Romans, after vainly trying to 
maintain the peace. After the war he and his sister 
Berenice, recognized as mistress of Titus, for a time made 
Rome their residence, . 





With the destruction of the city, Jamnia became for a 


time the national center. A copy of the sanhedrin was 

established, and exercised unauthorized but effective 

jurisdiction over the remnant of the nation. The Sad- 

ducean nobles and priests now disappear as social forces. 

The Pharisaic rabbis take their place, which they hold 

to this day. The discussion of the law was their chief 

employment; but the Jewish literature of the first cen- 

tury (with the exception of Philo and Josephus) is meager 

in the extreme. Only the apocryphal Book of Judith 

and the apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra, together with 

the Aramaic tract Book of the Fasts (Megillath Taanith), 
can be referred to this period. The Mishna (or text) of 
the Jerusalem Talmud was compiled about A. D. 200; 

the Gemara,(or comment) about A. D, 350. The Baby- 

lonian Talmud is more recent still. . 

But the troubles were not at an end. First, in A.D. 
116, there was a terrible uprising in Egypt and Cyrene, 

in connection with which the Book of Judith probably 

was written. Then (A. D. 182-135) the last great revolt 

under Simon Bar-Cochiba, accompanied by a violent. 
persecution of the Christians, was suppressed by Hadrian 
with even greater effusion of blood than in Titus’s days. 

Rabbi Akiba and others perished as victims, and 580,000 
Jews are said to have fallen in battle, after inflicting ter- 
rible losses on the Roman army. Jerusalem became 
Z£lia Capitolina; the worship of Jupiter was established 
on Mt. Moriah; no Jew was allowed to enter the pre- 
cincts of the city; the study of the law, the keeping of 
the Sabbath, and circumcision were forbidden. Only in 
the age of Antoninus Pius was there some relaxation of 
this severity. 

On the other hand, Judaism grew harder and more 
exclusive; every trace of Hellenism was eliminated; 
and the dry, legalizing tendency already censured in the 
gospels became dominant over the national mind. Indeed, 
from the whole detail of the threefold tragedy of A. D, 
66-70, A. D. 116, and A. D. 182-185, we turn to the Gos- 
pels, and especially the parables of Christ, to find the 
clew to the story. There the secret causes are laid bare, 
which found their issue in fanaticism and strife, in the 
decay of national brotherhood. 





It shows the lively interest in the Scriptures which 
characterizes Western Christians and Christian colleges, 
that Professor J. W. McGarvey, of Kentucky Uni- 
versity, has been encotrraged by the success of the first 
half of his Evidences of Christianity to publish the 
other half for use as a college text-book. It is devoted 
to the Oredibility and the Inspiration of the Books of the 
New Testament. Professor McGarvey does not set up 
men of straw, to knock them over the easier. He takes 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu and the Duke of Somerset’s Super- 
natural Religion as the antagonists with whom he has to 
deal; and he meets their objections both fairly and 
forcibly, In the course of the discussion, he brings out 
facts which show how closely he has studied the New 
Testament itself,—as thai, up to Passion Week the fourth 
Gospel describes the events of but twenty-five days of 
our Lord’s life, and yet gives us as distinct and definite 
a picture of him and his labors as do any of the synoptic 
or “Galilean” Gospels, In dealing with inspiration, our 
author proceeds inductively.. He takes up, first, the 
promises of an illumination by the Spirit, made by Christ 
to the Apostles. Then he compares these with the ac- 
count of their fulfilment in Acts. This enables him to 
proceed to show the actual effects of the illumination on 
the writings of the Apostles, and of the four apostolic 
men who have contributed to the Canon. This brings 
him to a point of view much the same as that of the con- 
servative critics generally, without setting out with any 
theory of what the inspiration of the Scriptures must be, 
and what sort of Bible God ought to have given us. The 
book is based on sound, though not extensive, scholar- 
ship, and has a direct, common-sense tone which is 
eminently characteristic of the West. (6XS$ inches, 
pp. vii, 223. Louisville: “The Guide” Printing and 
Publishing Company. Price, $1.50.) 


The literature in defense of our poor relations, the 
lower animals, against human cruelty and thoughtless- 
ness, is not so abundant but that any good addition to it 
is to be hailed with satisfaction. And such an addition 
is made in a sermon on Our Humble Assoviates, by Dr. 
George Leon Walker, of the First Church in Hartford, 
Dr. Walker writes with keen feeling, and from much 
observation of the facts of the case. He has had friends 
among the dogs and the horses, whose intelligence, sym- 
pathy, and even sense of humor, have given him a much 
higher than the ordinary estimate of their capacity and 
character. He pleads for them with the eloquence of 





friendship against the needless and careless infliction of 
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pain. “The question is a moral one, if there is a moral 
question anywhere in the world. To abuse an animal is 
to commit a twofold wrong. It wrongs the poor, de- 
fenseless beast, and it wrongs the nature of the man who 
does it. It spites and ravages the mind and heart and 
body of a creature whose range of capacities for feeling 
are a deep and mysterious abyss; and it spites and rav- 
ages the moral sense of the man or woman or boy who 
perpetrates or allows the wrong.” (5}4} inches, pp. 
88. Hartford: The Case, Lockwood, and Brainard 
Company.) 


The latest book by Charles Godfrey Leland, our chief 
American specialist in gypsy lore, is the most entertain- 
ing he has thus far written in this field. The title is 
Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune- Telling ; and the successive 
chapters well exemplify that unity in variety which 
should appear in a treatise of this sort, at once popular 
and scientific. American contributions to the study of 
myths, superstitions, rites, and ballads, have been nu- 
merous and fruitful within the past few years, and this is 
one of the most suggestive of them. One considerable 
merit in Mr. Leland’s work is the prevalent absence of 
that narrow and unteachable scientific dogmatizing which 
disfigures so many so-called “advanced” treatises on 
ethnic religion. Mr. Leland too lightly skips, on occa- 
sion, into certain fields of biblical scholarship in which 
he is far from being a specialist ; but his detestation of 
mere materialism saves him from most of the errors of 
bloodless agnosticism. (118 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 
271. New York: CharlesScribner’sSons, Price, $4.00.) 
) Up to the time of Thomas Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pam- 
philets, there was no English philanthropist whom men 
were so united in praising as John Howard. The Scotch 
prophet assailed him as the prototype of that modern 
ibterest in criminals and scoundrels which he set him- 
self to oppose. But the world cannot be said to have 
changed its mind about Howard, or to have adopted 
Carlyle’s view that it is no matter how bad our prisons 
are, if only we take care that nobody is put behind 
crossed bars and grated doors except those who deserve 
to be. The travels and labors of John Howard, which 
belong to the heroism of philanthropy, are the subject 
of a brief memoir, by the Rev. James E. Ellis, which 
appears in the new series: Men with a Mission. The 
manner of the book is not the best. Digression and 
irrelevance characterize its early chapters especially. 
But it is the briefest and most accessible account of a 
truly great man. (744 inches, pp, ix,100. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, 50 cents.) 

The very faithful editor and expositor of Thoreau, 
Mr. H. G. O. Blake, adds to his previous volumes another 
loyal service in a booklet of Thoreau’s Thoughts. On the 
whole, that rugged and opinionated son of the soil, the 
two-year hermit of Walden, appears not disadvanta- 
geously in such scattered selections as are here presented. 
Emerson said that he himself wrote 

“For thought, and not praise ; 

Thought is the wages 

For which I sell days, 

Will gladly sell ages ;” 
and his followers were even more careless of the aggre- 
gate in their literary work, so long as the severed utter- 
ance contained, or seemed to contain, wisdom. (64 
inches, cloth, pp. v, 158. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The chief merit of the Rev. James C, Parsons’s new 
treatise on English Versification, for collegiate and other 
students, is its clearness of statement and straightforward- 
ness of method,—qualities of prime importance in a text- 
book. It is somewhat less philosophic, and somewhat 
less able, than Mr. Gummere’s Handbook of Poetics, 
but it is better fitted for class-room use. Either of the 
above is likely to be far more generally useful than the 
late Sidney Lanier’s Science of English Verse, which, with 
all its suggestiveness, is ingenious and imaginative rather 
than scientific. (7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 162. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. Price, 78 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An attempt is making in England to sift out of the 
great mass of early English writing those parts of it 
which have some claim to rank as literature, as possess- 
ing artistic form, and fitted to give pleasure as well as 
instruction. TheSong of the Battle of Lewes, printed long 
ago by Thomas Wright in one of the Camden Society 
volumes, is the first to be selected for this recognition. 
Next comes an exquisite early English poem called The 
Pearl, written in the fourteenth century, and recently 





recovered from forgetfulness. To the pretty edition by 
M. I. Gollancz a quatrain by Tennyson is prefixed: 
“ We lost you—for how long a time— 
True Pearl of our poetie prime ! 
We found you, and you gleam reset 
In Britain’s lyric coronet.” 


At the instance of Professor H. L. Strack of Berlin, a 
little book on Jesus Christ in the Talmud has been pre- 
pared by two of his former pupils, Heinrich Laible and 
Gustaf Dalman., It is one of the publications of Insti- 
tutum Judaicum, founded to give literary support to 
mission work among the Jews. It shows that the Tal- 
mud does refer to our Lord, to his mother, to his miracu- 
lous conception and birth, to his, miracles, to his teach- 
ing, to his condemnation and death, and to his descent 
into Sheol. Not only the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmuds, but the Sohar and other early Jewish works of 
high authority, are laid under contribution. The original 
text of the passages are carefully edited in the Appendix, 
which also is published separately, and is recommended 
by Dr. Ed. Koenig as an excellent reading-book for 
those who wish to undertake the study of talmudic He- 
brew. Readers of The Sunday School Times will recall 
the interesting paper on the same subject by the late 
Dr. Jacob Meyer, published in these pages a few years ago. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Minnesota, state, at Duluth.............:000 cs-ccseee eeesereeed UNE 23-25 





Washington, state, at Walla Walla.................-cs00 June 23-25 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs... .. .......00.css00ceeees August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough........... ..-++00+ August 25-27 
Arkansas, state, at Batesville..............c0000 sesessese September 1-3 


Tennessee, state, at Kmoxville.............0. csssseee September 9, 10 


Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ .....September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk,.............s0ceecessssees soreness October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland,.......... ..ccccoos sesees secvesers October 13-15 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon..............ssss0seesenere December 1-3 





THE WORK AND THE NEEDS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 

BY MRS. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Even from an educational standpoint the International 
Sunday-school lesson system must be considered one of 
the most potent factors in the dissemination of know}- 


edge. Through it the various countries of the world are’ 


brought into co-operation and correspondence by which 
both international acquaintance and international infor- 
mation, secular as well as religious, is promoted. 

The light of Christianity spread abroad in the world 
is, in the teaching of the Sunday-school lesson each week, 
brought into focus through the study of twenty millions 
of Sunday-school teachers and scholars. 

Before the introduction of the International lesson 
system, the Bible was not usually taught as a whole, but 
in favorite portions, chiefly the Psalms, the Gospels, and 
a few of the Epistles. Other parts of the Bible were in 
most Sunday-schools like undiscovered country. Now 
the whole Bible is studied once in seven years,—not all 
of the chapters as lessons, but those not used for lessons 
as links and home readings, when the plan is faithfully 
carried out. As a result of the International lessons, 
more people, young and old, are studying the Bible than 
ever before; while so many persons are engaged in 
writing commentaries, explanations, and lessons, that 
we may soon expect to outgrow that saying of Daniel 
Webster: ‘There is more of valuable truth yet to be 
gleaned from the sacred writings, which has thus far 
escaped the attention of commentators, than from all 
other sources of human knowledge combined.” No 
wonder that a celebrated Brooklyn divine was led to 
exclaim in regard to the International lesson system : 
“There has no grander inspiration been granted to man 
since the ascension of Christ than to originate this sys- 
tem.” Through the International Convention, which 
meets triennially, this system is perpetuated. A1l Chris- 
tian workers are interested in its sessions, and to it the 
hearts of all Sunday-school teachers are turned as to a 
Mecca. 

This interest is intensified when a new lesson com- 
mittee is to be selected. Wisely, but few changes have 
been made in the committee, The several denomina- 
tions and the various sections of the country are repre- 
sented on the committee in the persons of men who are 
acknowledged leaders. The convention which appoints 
this committee is a delegated body, the delegates being 
chosen by the various states in their state Sunday-school 








sent by the schools of the various denominations. 

A lesson system presupposes a company of trained 
teachers capable of carrying out that system. When 
the International Sunday-school lesson system was 
formed, about twenty years ago, willingness of teach- 
ers did not in all cases include preparedness for the 
work commensurate with the great responsibility of 
teaching aright the Word of God. The Bible is an 
inspired book, but it does not inspire the teacher with 
methods suited to reach the hearts and minds of scholars, 
neither does it inspire the pupils with an understanding 
of its truths, On the contrary, the Bible must be taught 
and Jearned in very much the same way in which other 
books are taught and learned, It cannot be compre- 
hended without diligent effort on the part of both teacher 
and pupil. 

How to train this great company of willing-hearted 
teachers to properly carry out the International system 
of Sunday-school lessons became a live question, and the 
Sunday-school Institute was the result. 

This work of training teachers has been taken up by 
the International Convention in a most comprehensive 
way. Having created a lesson system, they have since 
been working to prepare teachers to carry out that sys- 
tem. To this end, a plan has been put into operation 
which includes the organization of every state in the 
Union and of every province in Canada. All of the 
provinces save one are thus organized, and all of 
the states save one regularly hold their annual or 
biennial conventious. But this is not enough. Each 
state and province is expected also to have its counties 
organized, and each county to hold its annual conven- 
tion. In some states the districts in the counties are 
organized, and regularly hold their conventions in addi- 
tion to the county and state meetings. The excellence 
of one state, [llinois, should be particularly noted, as 
over thirteen hundred Sunday-school institutes and con- 
ventions were held within its borders during last year 
alone. The states of Connecticut, Maryland, and New 
Jersey are also organized in their districts, as well as in 
counties. Eight states and one province have the dis- 
tinction of being organized in all of their counties, while 
niany Others are quite near the mark, and will make great 
effort to report perfect organization at the next meeting 
of the International Convention at St. Louis in the spring 
of 1893. 

If all of the programs of these various conventions and 
institutes could be gathered up and examined, or if ver- 
batim reports of the addresses made could be furnished, 
one might get an adequate idea of the educational work 
thus being carried on by the International association. 
If the International lesson system can be called a grand 
inspiration, certainly this training of teachers is hardly 
to be counted of less importance. It is not simply a 
theory that states and counties shall thus be organized, 
but a person is regularly appointed by the Executive 
Committee, called the International Superintendent of 
Organization, whose duty it is to visit the conventions of 
the various states and provinces, and co-operate with 
them in extending and perfecting their work. Rare 
qualifications were required for the person assuming this 
position. He must be a man of large experience in the 
work of organizing: how else would he be able to show 
others the way to organize their forces? He must be a 
man of practical experience in Sunday-school work: 
how else could he instruct superintendents and teachers ? 
He must be a man of eloquent and convincing speech: 
how else could he be a leader? He must be a man ace 
customed to mandge finances: how else could he direct 
others in raising and expending money for carrying on 
their convention work to the Best advantage? He must 
be a man of unblemished ‘integrity, entrenched in the 
confidence of those long acquainted with him: how 
else could he hope to win and hold the confidence of 
those who were whilom strangers ? 

Such a man was found in’ Mr. William Reynolds, of 
Peoria, Illinois. ,He had had large experience in or- 
ganizing the state of Illinois, with Mr. D. L. Moody and 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs. He had practical experience in Sun- 
day-school work, having been a teacher and a superin- 
tendent for twenty-seven years. He was a ready, force- 
ful speaker. He was a man accustomed to the handiing 
of finances, being for many years at the head of a large 
business. He was a man of unblemished integrity, and 
entrenched in the confidence of his fellow-citizens by his 
straightforward course as a business man for thirty-eight 
years in their midst, and by his exemplary conduct in all 
public affairs, and as an elder in the church. During 
his business career Mr. Reynolds had given largely of 
both his means and his time to the Lord’s work. When 
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the opportunity opened for him to devote 
his entire time to it, he took up his duties 
with characteristic enthusiasm and energy. 
Heis a tireless traveler and worker, having 
visited thirty-six states, a8 well as several 
of the provinces, during the'year. This is 
the third year‘of his work, For the past 
two months Mr. Reynolds has been visit- 
ing the conventions of the Southern states, 
from West Virginia to Texas. These con- 
ventions have beén largely attended. An 
eathusiasm for moré extended effort and 
better teaching has been shown in every 
instance.. Money lias been generously 
given in éach state to carry on the work 
of organization, and it may confidently be 
expected that at the next International 
convention the South will make as credit- 
able a showing as any other section of the 
country, if it does not even surpass, some 
portions hitherto more advanced in the 
work, ° 
. It.is the desire of the Executive Com- 
mittee to greatly increase the efficiency of 
the state work. It is not their function to 
establish Sunday-schools, but rather to 
strengthen those already formed by im- 
proving the quality of the superintendents 
and teachers, and arousing the people of 
the vatious denominations to do their duty 
to.the children who have not yet been 
brought into the Sunday-school,—usually 
about fifty per cent. They are urged to 
increase the attendance upon Sunday- 
schools already formed, and to establish 
new ones in neglected districts, By this 
course the International association works 
with all denominations, and does not an- 
tagonize any, but, instead, helps their 
denominational work. 

In the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee to the last convention, the follow- 
ing statement is made : “ Your committee 
regret their inability to respond to many 
urgent calls for help; but, without funds 
tovempley additional workers, and with 
the time of Mr. Reynolds and the chair- 
man taxed to the uttermost, we were conf- 
pelled to refuse the requests when it would 
have been a privilege to render assistance.” 

At present the funds of the Interna- 
tional association are made up by dona- 
tions from the several states, and from a 
few individuals.. Should not the work 
of the International association have a 
stronger support and a larger monetary 
basis, in consideration of the great oppor- 
tunity open before it? 

New York City. 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School TiMes is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may ehoose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


For seasickness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W. W. Blackman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: “I am very much pleased with it in 
seasickness, Several cases have been brought 
to my attention where it = prompt and 
entire relief.” 
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A book of 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from My. 


Gladstone to his American readers. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
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blessingin them,” —compiled by 
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A great many of the reacers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same marufacture ws 
those furnished during the pasi three years 


tion. The papers can-be placed in the 
binder week E by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE Sryves. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15cents 


additional. 
cents each. If mailed, 15 


Two or more. 60 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain, 

Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
"iter - “40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Btreet, Pifiladelphia, Pa. 
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CONSUMPTION. ici coreimption can be rilleved. ‘Leave the 


lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” 
which will receive BOVININE, and return with interest in new blood and tissue the 


care bestowed upon them, 


BOVININE is the vital principle of Beef concentrated, a 


highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in 
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BOVININE is the only raw food that will not spoil, and is retained “by the most 
irritable stomach; is daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, 


Bright’s Disease, etc. 


BOVININE is Sold by All Druggists. . 















mace or EXPANDED METAL. 


A_SOLID STEEL FENCE. 


~ cuT From 
Stee! Pilates 


Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 14 CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Hardware Men keepit, Give name of this paper. 


116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
W AlS For LADIES, MISSES, 


AND CHILDREN. 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 


weight; three garments in one, 
counnt, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 





Write for a copy of our finelg 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 
Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 
FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
_ Eee TREN GO, _ 51 CUNEND OF. OUTER, 


DOWNWittHIGH PRICES 
une largest Pactary ofits Kind m the world, nereby 
4@- SAVING 30 to 5O Per Cent. -e8 


BaByY OCoacHukzEs 




















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa. 





SAMANTHA “Tue° BRETHREN. 
Josiah: Allen’s Wife’s latest and bestbook. Priceonly 
$250, Selis very fust. Avents average 5 to 9 orders a 


day. Full canvassing outfit free of charge. Send 
15 cents for . .J. SMITH & CO., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill. 





NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Bask Handy Button, Self- 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. Cas8GREEN Mra. Co,, 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Agents Can Make 150% 


by sell what every lady wants; our Patent 
Ey A. A Sure eala for two or three in 


ery house. nd le for sample. 8 1 
Wantities. VOLE & OO, La Crosse, 


for 
ia. 
AGENTS WANTED to sell 








our POPULAR BOOKS. 


Splendid terms te werkers, Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Pablishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on religions books and Bibles hefore engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Co., Phila., Pa. or Chicago,Il). 





WANTED, a few ladies to compile lists, address cir- 

colars, etc., at home. Permanent, if engaged. 
Address, with stamp, Houskkeerer’s WEEKLY, 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning onything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE LAST WORDS OF THE LAST 
APOSTLE. 


{From ‘A Death in the Desert,” by Robert Browning. ] 


“Such ever was love’s way : to rise, it stoops. 

Since I, whom Christ’s mouth taught, was 
bidden teach, 

I went, for many years, about the world, 

Saying ‘ It was so; so I heard and saw,’ 

Speaking as the case asked: and men be- 
lieved. 

Afterward came the message to myself 

In Patmos isle; I was not bidden teach, 

But simply listen, take a book and write, 

Nor set down other than the given word, 

With nothing left to “ arbitrament 

To choose or change: | wrote, and men be- 
lieved. 

Then, for my time grew brief, no message 
more, 

No call to write again, I found a way, 

And, reasoning from my knowledge, merely 





a 
Men should, for love’s sake, in love’s strength, 
believe; - 
Or I would pen a letter to a friend 
And urge the same as iriend, nor less nor 
more: 
Friends said I reasoned rightly, and believed. 
But at the last, why, I seemed left alive 
Like a sea-jelly weak on Patmos strand 
« To tell dry sea-beach gazers how { fared 
When ° sem was mid-sea, and the mighty 
things ; 
Left to repeat, ‘ I saw, I heard, I knew,’ 
And go all over the old ground again, 
With Antichrist already in the world, 
And many Antichrists,who answered prompt, 
‘Am I not Jasper as thyself art John? 
Nay, young, w ereas through age thou mayest 
orget: 


Wherefore, explain, or how shall we believe ?” 
_ IL never thought to call down fire on such, 

Or, as in wonderful and early days, 

Pick up the scorpion, tread the serpent dumb ; 

But patient stated much of the Lord’s life 

Forgotten or misdelivered, and let it work : 

Since much that at the first, in deed and word, 

Lay simply and sufficiently exposed, 

Had grown (or else my soul was grown to 

match, 
Fed through such years, familiar with such 


light, 
Guarded and guided still to see and speak) 
Of new significance and fresh result ; 
What first were guessed as points, I now 
knew stars, 
And named them in the G I have writ, 
For men said, ‘ It is getting long ago: ’ 
* Where is the promise of His coming? ’ asked 
These young ones in their strength, as loath 
to wait, 
Of me, - when their sires were born, was 


old. 

I, for I loved them, answered, joyfully, 
Since I was there, and helpful in my age; 
And, in the main, I think such men believed. 
Finally, thus endeavoring, I fell sick 

Ye brought me here, and I supposed the end, 
And went to sleep with one thought that, at 


least, 

Though the whole earth should lie in wicked- 
ness, 

We had the truth, might leave the rest to God. 


“Is it for nothing we grow old and weak, 

We whom God loves? When pain ends, gain 
ends too. 

To me, that story—ay, that Life and Death 

Of which I wrote ‘ it was ’—to me, it is; 

—Is, here and now : I apprehend naught else. 

Is not God now i’ the world his power first 
made ? 

Is not his love at issue sti with sin, 

Closed with and cast and conquered, crucified 

Visibly when a wrong is done on earth ? 

Love, wrong, and pain, what see I else 
around ? 

Yea, and the Resurrection and Uprise 

To the right band of the throne,—what is it 


beside, 
When such truth, breaking bounds, o’er- 
floods my soul, 
And, as I saw the sin and death, even so 
See I the need yet transiency of both, 
The good and glory consummated thence ? 
I saw the power; I see the Love, once weak 
Resume the power: and in this word ‘I see,! 
Lo, there is recognized the Spirit of both 
That, moving o’er the spirit of man, unblinds 
His eye and bids him look. Theseare, I see ; 
But ye, the children, his beloved ones too, 
Ye need,—ag I should use an optic glass 
I wondered at erewhile, somewhere i’ the 
world, 
It had been given a crafty smith to make ; 
A = he turned on objects brought too 
close, 
Lying confusedly insubordinate 
For the unassisted eye to master once: 
Look through his tube, at distance now they 


ay, 

Become succinet, distinct, so small, so clear! 

Just thus, ye needs must apprehend what 
truth 

I see, reduced to plain historic fact, 

Diminished into clearness, proved a point 

And far away : ye would withdraw your sense 

From out eternity, strain it upon t.me 

Then stand before that fact, that Life and 


th, 
Stay there at gaze, till it dispart, di f 
As though a star should open out, al sides, 
And grow the world on you, as it ismy world, 
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“ For life, with all it yields of and wo, 
And 7 pe and — i Ss aged 


friend ,— ; 
ee one qe o’ the prize of learning 
ove 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is ; 
old thencefurth to the uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world, 
And, — gained truth, keep truth: that 
is Yad 





THE GUID WORD, BY JOHN. 
‘ AT THE ForE-END. 


[The Rev. William Wye Smith, in The Sunday- 
School Times for February 4, 1896.) 

At the first o’ a’ things was the Word ; 
and the Word forgathered wi’ God, and 
the Word was God himsel’, The vera 
same was at the first wi’ God. A’ things 
were o” his makin’; and but for him was 
naething made, that was made ava’! Life 
was in him; and the life was man’s licht. 
And the licht pierced the mirk; but the 
mirk kenned it na. 

God sent a man o’ the name o’ John. 
He cam for a witness, to gie witness o’ the 
licht, that men by him sud believe. He 
wasua the licht his sel’; but it was his 
part to gie witness o’ the licht: e’en the 
true Jicht, beamin’ for ilka man that comes 
intil the warld. And he was in this warld, 
and the warld was 0’ his makin’, and the 
warld kenned him na. Hecam till his ain, 
and his ain were frem’d till him. But as 
mony as took him till them, to them gied 
he richt to be God’s Bairns, e’en to them 
wha lippen till him: born, noo’ blude, nor 
o’ the will o’ the flesh, nor o’ man, but o’ 
God himsel’.. And the Word becam flesh, 
and forgathered wi’ us, (and we e’en saw 
his glory, as o’ the first-born Son o’ God!) 
fu’ o’ tendérness and truth ! 

Juhn bore witness anent him, and wh 
out, ‘ This is He I spak o’, whan I tell’t 
ye, He that comes ahint me was afore me! 
for he was aye afore me! And o’ his 
routh and plenty hae a’ we gotten; and 
tenderness without end! For Moses gied 
the Law; but tenderness and truth were 
brocht till us by Jesus Christ, Nae man’s 
sel’ has e’er seen God. The first-born 
Son, lyin’ in his Father’s bosom, shaws 
him till us.” 

And this is what John spak, whan the 
Jews sent priests and Levites frae Jerusa- 
leni; to apeir at him, Wha he was? And 
he..owned, and denied na, but owned he 
wasna Christ, And they speir’t, “ What 


than? Are ye Elijah?” And he sai 
“I am-no!” “Are ye the Prophet?” 
And still he said, “Na!” Than they 


said, “ Wha are ye? for we maun gie an 
auswer to them that sent us out: what 
d’ye say 0’ yersel’?” He said, “I am but 
the sough o’ a voice i’ the wilderness, 
Straughten out God’s road! just as Esaiah 
the prophet said.” And the men that 
were sent were Pharisees. And they still 
speir't at him, and said, “ Why are ye 
bapteezin’ than, gin ye’re neither Christ, 
nor Elijah, nor the Prophet?” John 
tell’t them, “I bapteeze wi’ water; but 
there’s ane i’ yer midst ye ken na: it is 
He wha comes shint me, but is set aboon 
me, whase shoe-buckles I deserve na to 
lowse!” Thir things were dune at Betha- 
nie, ayont Jordan, whaur John bapteezed. 

On the morn, John saw Jesus comin’ 
till him, and he coudna’ help sayin’, “See 
God’s Lamb, wha taks awa’ the warld’s 
sint This is He I spak o’, A man comes 
ahint me wha was afore me! for he was 
aye afore me! And I kent him na; but 
was lookin’ for him to be kent to Isra’l; 
sae I’m here, water-bapteezin’.” 

And John testified, sayin’, “I hae seen 
the Spirit comin’ down frae the lift, like a 
dow, and it staid on him. And I kent 
him‘na; but he wha sent me to bapteeze 
wi’ water, e’en he tell’t me, On whom ye 
sal see the spirit comin’ down, and abidin’ 
on him, He Catewe wi’ the Holy Ghost! 
And I saw’t and testify’t that this is God’ 
Son!” 

The third day John was stan’in’, and 
twa o’ his learners; and, lookin’ on Jesus 
as he gaed by, he cry’t out again, “See 
God’s Lamb!” And the twa learners 
heard him, speak, and they follow’t after 
Jesus. And Jesus turned him about, and 
saw them comin’, and says, “ What are 
ye seckin’?” And they said, “Rabbi 
(meanin’ Maister), whaur dwall ye?” He 
said, ‘‘Come ye, and see!” They cam, 
and saw whaur he dwalt, and abided wi’ 
him the lave o’ that day; for it was near- 
han’ four o’clock. 

Ane o’ the twa wha heard John speak, 
and follow’t Jesus, was Andro, Simon 
Peter’s brither. He first o’ a’ seeks his 
ain brither Simon, and says till him, “We 
hae f’und the Messiah!” (meanin’ the 
Christ.) And he brocht him till Jesus, 





And whan Jesus saw him, he said till him, 
“ Ye are Simon, John’s son; ye sal be ca’t 
has” (meanin’ astane).- 


nd the day after, Jesus wad gang out | any 


intil Galilee, and lichts on Philip, and 
says till him, “ Follow ye me!” - (Philip 
belanged to Bethsaida, the town 0’ Andro 
and Peter.) Philip than seeks Nathaniel, 
and says till him, “We hae f’und him 
Moses wrote o’, i’ the Law—as weel’s the 
prophets—Jesus o’ Nazareth, Joseph’s 
son.” But Nathaniel says, “Can ony 
guid come out o’ Nazareth?” Philip says 
till him, “Just come and see!” Jesus 
lookit up at Nathaniel comin’ till him, 
and says, “‘ There’s a Jeal-heartit Isra’lite, 
wi’ nae guile in him!” Nathaniel spak 
“How d’ye ken me?” Jesus said: till 
him, “ Afore Philip ery’t t’ye, whan ye 
were aneath the fig-tree, I saw ye!” 
Nathaniel cry’t out, “Maister, ye are 
God’s Son! Yeare Isra’l’s King!” Jesus 
said till him, “On account o’ my sayin’, I 
saw ye aneath the fig-tree, d’ye ippen 
me? Ye sal see mair michty things than 
thir!” And he said too, “Truly, truly I 
say tye, Ye sal yet see heaven unsteekit, 

God’s angels comin’ down and gaun 
up frae the Son o’ man!” ct 





A LESSON OF FIDELITY. 
| Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., in The Homiletic Review.] 
“T go a fishing” (John 21 : 3). 


Isaac Walton puts this text on the title- 
page of his Complete Angler, as a sort of 
scriptural warrant for his innocentamuse- 
ment, Newspapers sometimes quote it 
jocosely, as the season comes rennd when 
the Protestant clergy so generally forsake 
their folds and leave their sheep without 
a shepherd,—I speak it to our shame. 
Some of you may think it an appropriate 
text in such connection. If you do, you 
show that you have lost the point of it 
entirely. 1t is not an incidental reference 
to a pleasure trip, but to Peter’s return to 
his ordinary vocation, one of serious toil, 
hardship, exhaustion, and oftentimes of 
disappointment and failure. He says that 
he will return to it, and the other dis- 
ciples say that they too will go with him. 
Three years before, they had heard Christ’s 
call, left all, and followed him. He ‘had 
promised that they should. become fishers. 


-of. men, . Now their hearts,hed been over- 


whelmed by the events of the crucifixion, 
They had indeed seen their risen Lord, 
but he had disappeared. They knew not 
whither he had gone. They were sheep 
with no shepherd. Judas had gone to his 
own place, Others were going in other 
directions. The band was breaking up. 
What is to be done? 

Peter’s faith is not definite, He is be- 
wildered, and his utterance implies doubt, 
yet good sense. Perplexed, he décides to 
go back to his former toil and labor until 
he gets more light. This breathes the 
spirit of the Master, who said, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” He ought 
to have seen the path of duty with a 
steonger and clearer faith, we think. It 
is easy for us now, with our light and 
knowledge, to look down on Peter, and 
say what he ought to do; but are we sure 
that this perplexity was blameworthy? 
May not Christ have chosen to lead him 
and the other disciples by this path of 
painful discipline into a larger knowledge 
and experience? Does our larger faith 
to-day prove that we are more acceptable 
in God’s sight than those who are, like 
Peter, groping in the dark if haply they 
~ find him? ; 

eter’s act was a noble one, It wasa 
great coming down from the position of 
leadership of Christ’s disciples and fellow- 
ship with the great Teacher, to return 
again to the rude fisher-boat, to the nets 
and the hard, low, irksome work of catch- 
ing fish. It was his former calling. He 
returns to it quietly and nobly. Every 
four years we hear a great deal of silly 
talk as to how we can add to the “ dig- 
nity” ofa retiring president, who returns 
from the White House once more to his 
own dwelling and former employment. 
But really nothing can add to the grace- 
ful humility which a public man may 
show who, having fulfilled his conspicnous 
trust, resumes his ordinary vocation. Any- 
ody can rise. True dignity consists in 
descending gracefully. 

Apply this to the afflictive providences 
of life. How do you bear yourself under 
them? You remember the sorrow of your 
heart as the carriage passed out of the 

ates of the cemetery and bore you away 
rom the dust of the dear departed. You 
could not say that you would now resume 
your interrupted work as afore- 


night. They had found him, an 





time, or go back to the office and take up 
its routine as before. The wrench was 
too severe. You found it very hard to do 

thing. “Oh that I knew where I 
might find him!” was thé unspoken but 
oft-recurring thought of your soul, But 
if God’s grace enabled you to say," Come, 
let us go down now to steady wo ain, 
and be ready when Jesus-comes to take us 
too,” you showed a worthy, faithful spirit. 
If you have had such an experience, you 
can appreciate the posture of Peter. Per- 
haps God chooses this method to assuage 
our grief. The burden of domestic re- 
sponsibilities and the exigencies of public 
life prevent one; from brooding over his 
sorrow. 

Peter goes back, and his brethren with 
him, to the dull monotony of toil, to the 
hauling of ropes, the handling of the tiller 
and the catching of fish; to watching and 
weariness, to delay and disappointment. 
They who had been sitting at the feet of 
Him who spake as never man spake; they 
who had heard the historiesand mysteries 
of eternal truth at his lips, go back to the 
hard, prosaic fisherman’s life. But we 
fancy them saying, or thinking,—for the 
would not find time in their exacting wor 
for conversing on these themes,—“ If but 
Jesus were here, could we but have him 
again with us for a little while, labor would 
be sweet and the night would be light 
about us,” The waves dash against them, 
they toil wearil , toil all night, but take 
nothit . Day begins to break in the east, 
They discern a form upon the shore. It 
is Jesus; yes, “this same Jesus.” How 
long had he been there? Perhaps all 
night, He may have heard their words 
or read their inarticulate thoughts at least, 
as he watched the dim sail swaying in the 
n it was 
while they were in the path of humble 


a. . ’ 
hus far we have made prominent two 
thoughts,—that. the disciples with Peter 
at their head, instead of brooding over 
their sorrowful perplexities, returned to 
the ordinary duties of their vocation. 
Secondly, while thus engaged, Jesus came 
tothem. Letmeaddathird point. They 
did not know their Lord when he ap- 
peared. It is strange, but not excep- 
tional. Mary of Magdala thought him 
the gardener.’.The two on the road to 
Emmaus thought him to be a stranger in 
Jerusalem; for their eyes were holden. 
Sometimes, perhaps, while you have been 
raying to and longing for Jesus, he may 
Save been all the while standing by you. 
Those deep, pathetic eyes that closed in 
death to save you, have been looking 
through the dedhnee’ watching over you, 
as they did in the gloaming at Galilee. 

Be of good cheer. This sacred discon- 
tent, this aspiration fora closer walk with 
God, this desire for the tokens of Christ’s 
presence, show the work of the Holy Spirit 
in your heart. Though your ear, eye, and 
heart be holden, he is near you, near to 
many & saint unconsciously, 1s he minis- 
ters to Christ in the person of some needy 
or troubled soul. The hymn of Mont- 
gomery, beginning 


“A poor wayfaring man of grier 
Hath often crossed me on my way,” 


pictures the saint sharing his scanty meal 
with his Saviour; anon giving him thrice 
to drink when’ thirsting; the bread was 
made like angel’s food, and his thirst. was 
forever slaked. In prison next he saw 
his Lord, and when asked if he would die 
for Christ, though the flesh was weak the 
freed spirit cried, “I will!” Then 


“He spake, and my poor name he named : 
‘or Me thou hast not been ashamed ; 
These deeds shall thy memorial be; 
Fear not, thou didst it unto Me!’” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To the Readers of The Sunday 
School Times. 


We have one hundred and fifty (160) extra 
fine 14k. gold-filled pone hey a Mea B Ap f 
watch-cases on band, They are 
raved, both in plain and elaborate designs. 
toweat equaltogeld gat at owenty hte ay 
wear eq 80) r “five 
They are all fitted vith a Waton COS Ww. 
Raymond movement, which isthe highest grade made 
in gent’s size by the a 


and send them ef charge, to any express 
office in United Btates, giving privilege of full pe om 
nation before paying anything. 

We are thus putting the highest grade watch made 
within the reach of almostanyone. If you desire to 
secure one of these fine watches, send your order at 
once, 80 ag to not miss thisopportunity. Inorderine, 
greage state if plain or fancy engraving is preferred. 

‘or lower-priced watches, send for illustrated cata- 
logue, which will be mailed to you free, 


j PENN WATCH CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
140 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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Bye RR 
save money. fissard & Oc. 76 @ St. Peoria, 


CHURCH | Descnrrrive Crcvutars 
ORCANS ON APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Gurney Hot-Water Heaters & Radiators. 














SO AREY Er caaete Bene 
INVESTOR 
Mortgages 
GUARANTEED 6% 
Bonds 72% 


Stocks 109% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
In every Interest and Principal hes been paid 


maturity, 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


. $13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 
contrl” Te lnvegabots ep how haveate ce saat 
SShsctaeine beak htc ie ia 
9 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 
2 Wall St., Cor. wey, New York. 


any we have ever 
rons e are under 
partment of New York 
all 
HENRY DIOKINSON, Manager 





EIGHTEEN PER CENT PER ANNUM 
Was the Last Dividend of the 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Another equally gratifying dividend will be 
declared June 1 next. tying 


These dividends are declared out of net 
profits. 

This Association is located in the thriving 
temperance city of Harriman, Tennessee. 

A limited number of shares, both serial and 
paid-up, for sale to investors, 

For particulars, address 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Harriman, Tennessee. 








INVESTMENT. 


Send for particularsofa high-class industrial security, 
paying a good percentperannum. Thorough investi- 
gation and highest references. P.O. Box 757, Phila. Pa, 











AMERICAN | 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Over 350,000 Acres_z 


Of CHOICE FARM LANDS in rich 


of water. Churches, 
echools and so- 


quired information,will be mailed 
of charge on application. - : 
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ZS ‘kinds of farming. For 

sale at very low prices, and 
on unusually liberal terms. A 
Guide, with maps, prices, terms, andre- 


Free 


Cc. E,. SIMMONS, 


Lend Commissioner C. & N.W.R’y., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

+ . The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
@way from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
Saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 

out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
ILIO in vour house-cleaning. No, at. 








aco, 
heolesale Western Agents. 


FER RIS BROS., 941 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THESE WARM DAYS 


soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


TURY~Brack 


it's BEST suspender because Atyere Mantie. 





Sam Seales See aot keop 3, ne 


eee & At silk ay een 


Are 
You 
Going 


In the country when you go “out of town” 
this Summer? If so, look up Meredith, 
Delaware Co., N. Y., in the foot-hills of 
the Catskills. High altitude, pure air, 
sweet water, clear sunshine, the “real 
country,” such as won your love when a 
child, Better than a “health resort” for 
rest, recreation or recovery. The under- 
signed has here a small, select boarding 
house, with good rooms and excellent 
table. Butter, cream and milk from the 
famous Jerseys of Meridale Farms. Send 
for circular, rates and references. 
1. A. PARKER, Meredith, 
Delaware Co., New York, 











ARLE’S Galleries of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture Frames, etc. 

Neo. S16 c hestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $i. 50 to ) $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
bend for Mustrased 
pricelist. 
c. A. HART & ©0., 
133 N. 34 S¢t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For CENTLEMEN. 
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£4.00 Wait sive. 
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$250 “cuir shoe. 
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$4.00 Shoe. 
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of toe. Boys’ sizes 
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W. L DOUGLAS § 


Best in the World. 
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(except in $2.50 shoe), D, E, EE widths. 





TO RETAIL SHOE-DEALERS, 
AND GENERAL MERCHANTS. 





Sales, 1890, 250,077 pairs. 
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For LADIES. 
%3.00 mayest 
9250 bongsie 
9.00 ose vi 
1.75 
For BOYS & YOUTHS. 


2 & °1.75 


SCHOOL SHOES. 


Vinallon are $3.00, us opera aun 2a Mace 


” Sizes 1 to 7, and 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


This work is the ripést result of the" Iifétime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-sehool. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 


a theorist. 








not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 


important as more positive means, 
beautiful and helpful. 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%X5% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


He respects the individuality of 

the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spitit of the book, throughout is 

It is really a volume for the training of parents and | 

teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as | 

many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” | 

| 


Canvassers wanted. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, | 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 





~ For Scholars. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a heart 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-school lessons, 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


. A brief help to the study of the 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 


one which he would let alone. 
Lesson Leaves. Five or more . in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


than 


eelits each per year. Specimen copies 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 1031 Walnut Street, onan a cnt Pa. 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furnitere, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete, 
BAXTER C. SWAN. 244 & 246 8. 2d St.. Phila, Pa, 


PANE 


METAL 
CEILINCS 








LED 


Covered by six original patents. 
The best for chu 
a Send for Fee. 
A. NORTHROP 
Pitteba 


halls, eae 








rs. Pa. 





FLACS AND BANNERS | 


FOR Since buen * Sab ALL OTHER 


BROS... Ba 


"Boud for iilustrated catalogue. 











McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


ALTIMO 
© 


Best quailty oper snd t" BELLS 


Also CHIMES is AND BELIS.. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 


O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to2ist Sts: 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, ete 





The largest and finest establishment of its 
kind in this country. 


' VACATION. 


When our friends, the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times, are going away on their 
vacation, they would do well to call and ex- 
amine our fine stock of 


Summer Goods 


for SEASIDE, COUNTRY, and MOUN- 
TAINS, or, if you cannot do so conveniently, 
look over our catalogue (if you have one; if 
you have not, let us know, and we will send 
you one free of charge), and see what you need. 
Wearesure we can give you better valuefor your 
money than any other house in this country. 


Send for samples of goods at any time. 
We are always pleased to send them. 








6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 





NEW YORK. 
STYLISH 8, 's2,0" 2 
SUITS FO est styles, lowest prices, 
SUM M E R baie P= pane 
a nm ree, 


MAHLER BROS., 503-505 6th Ave., N. Y. 
DRY GOODS, etc. 





needed for wear or home aeveties, A. D. 
HEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY C0.’S 
Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
For ed pe os | Broadway, New y York: 20 Temple Place, 

Boston ; 109 State St., Chicago. Send for price list. 


Iry A NEW 

illedLaceThrea 
For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the world ! 


thin 
MA 














rocheti 
Book No. 2 


50 iil 
Patterns. 
















THE GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 


Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works; 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 


save discomfort and darnin 
Bold dealers, or mail 
Soft Lisle 
35e.; Medium Cotton, 25e. 
shoe. WAUKENHOSE Co.. 78 Chauncy St., ‘Boston, M 


ar So teme “EVER RE/ 

















Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
any money that lose thereby. 


. O'NEILL & CO., 


Samples cheerfully sent. Send for price lists of any“ 

















